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; —" languages may differ 
with men who drill for oil, the 
phrase, ‘‘Hughes ‘Engineered Solu- 
tion,’’’ has the same connotation 
the world over. 

Since 1909 when the first Hughes 
Rock Bit revolutionized the oil 
field drilling industry, Hughes 
vigilant research and unending 
scientific development have an- 


swered the ever-increasing demand 


Puglis 


WORLD STANDARD OF THE 





for deeper drilling in the world’s oil 
fields. 

From Russia to Borneo, from 
Canada to the Latin Americas, the 
demand for Hughes specialized oil 
field drilling tools is indicative of 
the acceptance of Hughes as un- 


challenged leader of the industry. 


* An “ENGINEERED SOLUTION” 


for Every Rock Bit Problem. 
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The peanut-picker fire 
that solved an airport problem 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


eo ships and other planes fly- 
ing inter-ocean routes must be 
serviced on the spot before take-offs. 
To speed this operation at LaGuardia 
field a special portable unit was built. 
It is equipped with four huge flood- 
lights, two electric generators for start- 
ing airplane engines, an air compressor, 
power tools, and other equipment. 
Engineers searched for tires to carry 
this heavy service unit. Special require- 
ments included extra-heavy load carry- 
ing ability, a tread that wouldn't 
_Weave”’ in trailer operation, cushion- 
ing to protect delicate instruments and 
maximum puncture resistance. Pas- 


senger tires couldn’t carry the load. 
Regular truck tires were too big. 

But when they talked to B. F. Good- 
rich the answer was found in a hurry. 
For B. F. Goodrich had developed 
hundreds of special tires for special 
purposes—and one of these proved 
ideal, It’s a farm implement tire! Ordi- 
narily it’s used on potato diggers, hay 
balers, peanut-pickers, and similar 
equipment. It’s made for heavy loads. 
The wide-grooved tread prevents sway- 
ing. The thick tread and 6-ply con- 
struction resist punctures and chafing. 
It’s a low-pressure tire which cushions 
the load. 


Here’s a typical example of how a 
tire user solved a difficult tire problem 
by coming to B. F. Goodrich. For B. F. 
Goodrich is constantly developing new 
tires, improving old ones (witness the 
nylon shock-shield now used in all 
large B. F. Goodrich truck tires). 

When you need tires or have a diffi- 
cult tire problem, see the B. F. Good- 
rich man. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron Ohio. 


Tuck Ties 
B. F. Goodrich 


























OF THE HEAT NORMALLY LOST WHERE A HOT 
































we Y NORGE-HEAT, THE Most 
‘ yi RESPONSIVE OF ALL WARM-AIR 
C HEATING PLANTS, CREATES ITS OWN 
CONTROLLED DRAFT. AIR IS PULLED 
THROUGH THE COMBUSTION CHAMBER BY 
VACUUM- DRAFT. SAVES AS MUCH AS 55% 


CHIMNEY MUST BE DEPENDED UPON TO 
PROVIDE THE DRAFT. 





AIR FROM THE NORGE-HEAT 
FURNACE |S BEING CONSTANTLY 


oF 
Gase 17) AiR: PURIFIED— FILTERED 20 TIMES 


b THROUGH LAYERS OF ADHESIVE- 
COATED SPECIAL FIBER TO FREE IT FROM 
DIRT, DUST, LINT AND POLLEN. 


ga 


185 PRODUCTS 
1W ALL ARE MADE BY 





a 
REE [|EAT 2 DAYS EACH WEEK! 
THATS THE KIND OF SAVING OFFERED BY THE NORGE-H 
FURNACE. IT PROVIDES UP TO 30% MORE HEAT FRO 
EVERY GALLON OF FUEL. MAKES THE COST LOWER 
IN MANY CASES THAN HAND-FIRED FUELS. 
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PRODUCTION 

















YOU WANT ITS eemarkasLe FACTS 


agouT B-W'S NORGE-HEAT FURNACES WHICH 
OB OPERATE ON NEW SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. 
FURNACE AND THERMOSTAT WORK TOGETHER 
MORE CLOSELY THAN EVER TO BRING MORE 
EVEN HEATING AT LOWER COST. ANOTHER 
EXAMPLE OF BORG-WARNER INGENUITY 
WHICH |S BENEFITING ALMOST EVERY 
AMERICAN EVERY DAY. * 


E *FOR EXAMPLE : 19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
BAR CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY 

COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD 
VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD egw! 
PRODUCTION THE B-W WAY. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE OuT- & 
STANDING ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. es 
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ED 76 7 FUEL OIL 1S WHIRLED 
INTO A FINE MIST 

55% eA NV couR * OF MORE THAN 

HOT WTO THREE BILLION PARTICLES 

) IN NORGE-HEAT'S PATENTED “WHIRLATOR" 


f THE EXPOSED SURFACE OF THESE PARTICLES WOULD 
EXCEED THE AREA OF 3 BADMINTON COURTS. HERE'S . 
ASSURANCE OF COMPLETE COMBUSTION, FULL ECONOMY. 


SENSITIVE TO 7600 th 0 
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THE FLAME SP/NS 70 PREVENT SOOT/ 


ETS OF AIR KEEP THE FLAME SPINNING AT 750 FEET PER 

“WRINUTE. THIS HOLDS OIL PARTICLES IN THE HOT ZONE UNTIL 
@OMPLETELY CONSUMED. THERE 1S NO RESIDUE...NO SOOT. 
p WHITE HANDKERCHIEF BRUSHED ACROSS THE NOZZLE OF 
THE NORGE-HEAT FURNACE WILL SHOW NO SOIL. 
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HELPS PREVENT COLDS ” 



























COMPLETE WINTER AIR-CONDITION: MOST ACCURATE 
ING. MOIST, WARM AIR- NOT DRY-IS AND SENSITIVE 
PROVIDED BY THE SPECIAL HUMID- THERMOSTAT 


IFYING DEVICE ON THE NORGE- 
HEAT FURNACE. CIRCULATES UP TO 
20 GALLONS OF MOISTURE PER 
DAY IN THE AVERAGE HOUSE. 
PHYSICIANS SAY THIS KIND OF HEAT 
HELPS WARD OFF WINTER COLDS. 


CONTROL IN THE 
AUTOMATIC HEATING FIELD. A TINY BI-METAL RIBBON 

IN IT REACTS TO EVEN THE SLIGHTEST TEMPERATURE 
CHANGE. THIS DOES THE “FIRING” OF THE INSTANT-ACTING 
FURNACE. YOU GET UNVARYING WARMTH WITHOUT DRAFTS. 
( WITHOUT NOISE OR FUEL ODORS, EITHER !) 












HHESE UNITS FORM BORG-—WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK » BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE 

* B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. » CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL » LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO.,LTD. 

ON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER » MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT + MORSE CHAIN » MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. » NORGE * NORGE-HEAT » NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + 
PESCO PRODUCTS » ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION + SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL DIVISION » WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « 

WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. » WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION. 









Housing. Building restrictions were eased 
as supplies of materials increased. Federal 
permits no longer are required for con- 
struction of houses. There is no limit on 
number of completed bathrooms that may 
be installed in new homes. New houses 
may be built with up to 2,000 square feet 
of floor space. But Government authoriza- 
tion still is required for nonhousing con- 
struction. Rent ceilings remain on new 
houses. Veterans still get first chance to 
rent or buy new houses not intended for 
builders’ occupancy. 

Congress was asked by the President to 
approve plans for one permanent federal 


agency to direct national housing pro- 
grams. Under existing law, Government 


housing efforts will be scattered among 13 
agencies in seven departments and inde- 
pendent establishments when war powers 
end. A similar plan proposed by the White 
House was rejected last year. 


Working conditions. A decline in the 
work week in manufacturing industries was 
noted by the Labor Department. Average 
hours worked in all manufacturing indus- 
tries dropped to 40 hours during April 
from 40.4 hours’ average of March. Weekly 
earnings in April averaged $47.44, com- 
pared with an average for March of $47.72. 
Department also reported that strikes 

April totaled about 625, more than in any 
other month since May, 1946. Approxi- 
mately 650,000 workers were involved. 


Veterans’ benefits. An increase from 
$90 to $105 a month in the living allow- 
ance for married veterans in school under 
the GI Bill of Riehts was approved by the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee. The 
Committee’s bill, facing a long wait before 
it can be enacted, makes no increase in the 
$65 monthly allowance for single veterans. 

Department of Labor revealed that a 
considerable number of complaints still are 
received each month concerning veterans’ 
seniority and preference rights in prewar 
jobs under the Selective Service Act. A 
re-employment-rights division is being set 
up, with offices over the country, to carry 
out enforcement of the Draft Act’s job 


The March of the News 








Labor Department inherited 
when the Act expired 


provisions. 
this function 
March 31. 

Veterans’ Administration estimated that 
veterans and their immediate families will 
number 62,300,000 persons on Jan. 1, 
1952, or 43 per cent of the total popula- 
tion on that date. Thereafter, VA says, 
proportion of veteran population to total 
population will decline. 


Army Reserve. War enerinnent called 
for the organization of 2,500 specialized 
reserve units within sslhusteiad plants, hos- 


pitals, and other institutions throughout 
the country. Idea is that these units, 


sponsored by the employing firms, can 
provide service troops ready to work as 
units in an emergency. About 500 such 
units, including railroad battalions, laun- 
dries and hospital groups, were called up 
for active duty in World War IL. 


Sugar. Agriculture Department prom- 
ised housewives additional sugar above the 
35-pound ration already established for 
1947 if sugar supplies continue to improve. 
A record-breaking Cuban crop. is 
filling East Coast warehouses to overflow- 
ing. Ration stamps good for 25 pounds of 
sugar per person have been validated to 
date this year, and the Department said a 
third stamp, good for another 10 pounds, 
will be made good not later than August 1. 


sugar 


Trade practices. Federal Trade Com- 
mission started a survey to determine what 
prices are established or suggested by man- 
ufacturers in various industries. The Com- 
mission sent telegrams to more than 200 
manufacturers of drugs, electrical ap- 
pliances, household furnishings and other 
consumer goods asking them to report the 
prices set in fair-trade contracts, prices 
uggested where no contract exists, changes 
in discounts to retailers and wholesalers 
between April 1, 1946, and May 15, 1947. 
FTC also: opened an investigation of 
sales practices by new-car dealers in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and New York City; issued 
trade-practice rules for the household 
fabric-dye industry. 
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The conquest of CANCER 





Is progressing. 











What are the “Danger Signals” 
p that may mean Cancer? 

1, Any unusual lump or thicken- 
ing, especially in the breast. 2. Any 
unexplained bleeding. 3. A sore that 
does not heal, particularly about 
the mouth, tongue, or lips. 4. No- 
ticeable changes in the color or size 
of a mole or wart. 5. Loss of appe- 
tite or continued unexplained indi- 
gestion. 6. Any persistent changes 
in elimination, 








9 What should you do when 
oF warnings appear? 

Get medical advice at once! Re- 
member, the “‘danger signals” show 
that something is wrong, but they 
are not sure signs of cancer. At one 
leading clinic nearly 9 out of every 
10 women who came for examina- 
tion because they recognized the 
warnings and suspected cancer, did 
not have the disease! 











wean ne and more people are 
a. rs ages when cancer is most 
aa. ancer still ranks second 
* ig Causes of death, but medical 
eecies continually increasing its 

ge of the disease, and working 








to develo e 
Pp new p i 
hi ‘oe and better techniques 


Man isi - 
a eyeing experiments are 
ted on. Atomic research has 


ded Valuable new materials for 


i 











Th e e 
ere Is progress in cancer research, too! 


laboratory study of cancer cells Cli 

ical research and intensive studies Ka 
chemistry, biology, and physics iar 
give real hope that the secrets of ‘ a 
cer will be discovered. —_ 


To help protect yourself from cancer 
and to learn more about this Sie, 
_ Ee Metropolitan's free booklet. 

-K, “There Is Somethin ¥ “ae 
Do About Cancer.” eee ne 


To VETERANS— 
IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEp itt 


Why are annual physical 
checkups important? 


Cancer often starts without any 
warning signals that the patient 
can detect. Only examination by a 
skilled physician may discover 
these ‘‘silent”’ cancers in their early 
stages. That is why annual medical 
examinations are so important, es- 
pecially for older people. 











Copvricut 1947“—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Company 
s e 


Metropolitan Life 


Insura 
Frede ae rial CoMPaNre ny 


CHAIRMAN OF > BOARI aw 

Leroy A. petit Ri cs ‘ > 

1 Mavison Ave., New York 10, N.Y, : 
TO EMPLOYERS: Your euployens a 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about 
cancer. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement—suitable for use 








on your bulletin boards. 











From middies to “midriffs”— bloom- 
ers to bobby socks! There’ve been 
some changes, all right, in the past 
generation. More, in fact, than you 
might suspect. For one thing—Betsy 
Co-ed’s grown a good bit taller since 
mother played center on the team! 

Today’s average college girl has 
added an inch and a half over the 
class of thirty-odd years ago. That’s 
what the measuring yardstick at 
Vassar, Smith and Barnard shows. 
And the University of California re- 
ports the increase often touches two 
whole queenly inches! 


This doesn’t mean we’re raising a 
race of Amazons. The average height 
of men has been going up, too. But 


What a difference from their daughters! 


it does mean younger folk have bet- 
ter foods to “grow on” than their 
parents ever did. And these better 
foods have come about through for- 
ward strides made in the laboratory. 
Many of them are developments 
of National Dairy Laboratories — 
for the very good reason that milk, 
nature’s most nearly perfect food, 
offers virtually all the raw materials 
of modern nutritional research. 
Fortunately, National Dairy is 
organized to turn the findings of 
such research into the reality of new 
foods. The efforts of a great team of 
experts are combined to bring you 
better foods than 
dreamed of when she was a girl! 


mother ever 








Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prot 
ucts as human food .. . as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials . . . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 








These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 
PRODUCTS maerene 
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Taxpayers, it turns out, cannot count on a tax cut affecting 1947 income. 

A 1947 tax cut attracted only 52 affirmative Senate votes, drew 34 votes in 
opposition, or more than enough to prevent overriding of a veto. 

Tax cutting, as a result, appears to face delay until 1948, 








Debt cutting is popular politically as an alternative to tax cutting. 

Debt will be cut about $1,500,000,000 more without a tax cut effective on 
July 1 this year than with a tax cut effective at that time. 

Debt reduction vs. tax reduction is going to continue as an active issue. 

Debt has been cut $22,031,000,000 since the war's end. Debt reached a peak 
of $279,769,000,000 in February, 1946, and now is $257,733,000,000. Most of 
that reduction is in a cut in the size of the Government's checking account. 

Debt cutting of $353,000,000,000 a year probably is about the most to look 
forward to even in future good times. At that rate it would take 85 years to 
retire the national debt, even if there were no new wars and no lapses. 











People really will need to learn to live with a big national debt. 

Cost of Government, without any debt reduction, at a minimum, is going to 
run at a rate of at least $27,000,000,000 in the foreseeable future. 

Costs will be, in billions: Military, $10.0. Veterans, $5.0. Debt inter- 
est, $5.0. Social welfare, $1.5. Regular departments, $1.5. Agriculture, $1.0. 
Public works, $0.5. Foreign aid and loans, $2.5. That's much under the present. 

It is to cost $33,500,000,000, at least, to run things in the year that 
Starts July 1. That's without any debt cutting. It assumes $4,000,000,000 in 
budget cutting by Congress. It's on an economy basis. 

Taxpayers over longer future will need to put up about $30,000,000,000 a 
year if debt is to be reduced at the rate of $3,000,000,000 a year. 

The day of inexpensive Government obviously is passed. 








There's much that will have to be learned about debt, as a result. 

U. S. debt is home owned, which simplifies matters. 

Debt of $31,000,000,000 is owned by Government itself, is in old-age trust 
funds, unemployment-insurance trust funds, deposit-insurance trust funds. 

Debt owned outside Government amounts to about $24€,000,000,000. Debt 
ownership, in billions, is about like this: Banks, $95.9. Individuals, $64.5. 
Insurance companies, $25.0. Savings banks, $12.0. Corporations, $22.9. State 
and local governments, $6.2. U. S. Government itself, $31.3. 

Outstanding debt of that size assures a large Supply of money. Money is 
created by Government borrowing from banks, which remains very large. 

Debt, thus, involves a big management problem, a problem of assuring that 
debt ownership is wide, that not too much debt gets into hands of banks to add 
further to money Supplies, that interest rates are kept in hand. 

Debt itself, even if large, never deeply worried the British. 

Britain, ever since the Napoleonic wars, has put emphasis on management of 
debt, not on debt retirement. Debt really does not become a major problem ex- 
cept in a period of acute deflation, or in a period when people might become 








(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-== (Continued) 


skeptical of the value of money itself. When times are good, debt is carried 
without much difficulty, even when it is as large as at present in U. S. 


Taxes and debt, even so, are to influence U. S. foreign policy. 

A tax-cut veto will add to resistance to increased foreign aid, will lead 
to more grumbling about being taxed heavily to carry on relief for foreigners. 

Tax money won't always be available to maintain a world dole. The U. S. 
policy of operating world-wide soup kitchens while conversing endlessly about 
how to let people go to work is coming to be known as "Operation Rathole." 

Taxpayers pour their dollars into a kitty that then is used to buy wheat to 
give away to keep people fed while not working, in order to give more time to 
high officials to hold more conferences to help them decide about who should be 
permitted to work where and on what basis. Tax dollars go to buy food that is 
eaten up, requiring more dollars to buy more food to be eaten up, while nothing 
much is done to get food production raised abroad. Dollars go down a rathole. 

At some point, U. S. taxpayers will get tired and force a change. 








In the end, what's going to happen is this: 
Industry in Germany and Japan, now largely stagnant, will be permitted to 
revive, probably under modified private ownership. That's for Western Germany. 
Dollars will be used to encourage orderly revival, not to enforce idleness. 
Dollar outlays will aim first of all to get more coal, so there can be 
more steel and fertilizer, so more goods can be made and more food grown, so 
that there will be some incentive to European workers to work, and to farmers to 
farm more intensively. Now there is no order to Europe's recovery effort. 
Dollars, now handed out without many strings, will be used to induce a di- 
rected recovery, to assure some reasonable allocation of materials, to bring 
about use of priorities in use of materials in order to get planned results. 
Idea of using dollars to bring about some over-all direction of European 
recovery is starting now to take hold among officials. So, too, is the idea 
that recovery in Western Europe, at least, is dependent upon German recovery. 
You get this story on page 13. 








A separate peace with Germany and Japan is not yet seriously considered. 

A peace, arranged without Russia, will become probable, however, if there is 
no agreement on a basis for peace in a scheduled November conference. 

A peace treaty with Italy, if now approved, will add to chance for an 
agreement on other peace treaties. There is some sentiment in the Senate for a 
separate Italian treaty as well as for separate treaties for others. 

Russia, by her tactics of delay and obstruction, is increasing the chance 
that the U. S. Senate will insist on shaping its own treaties, will balk at 
going along with the White House and State Department after this war as it did 
after the last war. Mr. Truman is ready to play along until after the November 
conference of foreign ministers before deciding which way to jump. 








President Truman seems set for a left turn on taxes, labor laws. 

Mr. Truman, personally, would like a tax cut and labor-law changes. 

The President, politically, needs to think where the votes may be found, 
where he can find groups who will work hard for him in 1948. 

In the political councils, debt cutting sounds as if it would be a good 
issue to attract some votes and to take away tax-cutting credit from the Repub- 
licans. Labor=-bill veto offers a chance to win support of the labor leaders 
who can be important next year. If assured that a veto will be overridden in the 
Senate, as in the House, Mr. Truman might gain politically. 

Those are the considerations uppermost in the White House at this stage in 
which a decision must be made on the two biggest issues of 1947. 














See also pages 15, 19, 22, 34. 
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if gasoline were sold in crates... 


you would expect to see labels giving specifications, informa- 
tion about quality, and ingredients pasted right on the crates. 
However, since you take gasoline home in your own gas tank, 
there’s no way to actually label each gallon you buy. That’s 
why oil companies put ‘Ethyl’ trade-marks on their pumps. 
The familiar yellow-and-black emblem means that they have 
improved their best gasoline with “Ethyl” antiknock compound 
—the famous ingredient made by the Ethyl Corporation to 


step up power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, New York. 

















GILSALUME 
KEEPS ROOFS 





AND COOL ROOFS 
WEAR LONGER! 








































Amazing New Aluminum 

Roof Paint Reflects 

Scorching Sun Rays... 

Adds Years of Life to 

Roofs ... Cools Interiors 
As Much As 15° 


GILSALUME is a new aluminum 
roof paint that “protects because 
it reflects.’ One coat of Gilsalume 
forms a metallic shield that reflects 
70°; of the sun’s destructive rays 
and seals out heat, rain and snow, 
protecting your roof all year ‘round. 
Gilsalume’s high reflectivity also 
reduces indoor summer tempera- 
tures as much as 15”. 


This amazing new roof paint pro- 
vides an attractive, modern, long- 
wearing surface on factory, home, 
or farm roofs at a cost of only one 
cent per square foot. Easily and 
quickly applied with brush or 
spray. 

GILSALUME is now available 
through UGL distributors coast to 
coast. For complete literature and 
name of nearest distributor, write 
to: United Gilsonite Laborato- 
ries, Department U, Scranton 1, 
Penna. America’s Largest Man- 
ufacturer of Aluminum Paints. 
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PROTECTS BECAUSE IT REFLECTS 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT «& 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed an 
income tax deduction for your expenditures 
in perfecting and protecting the title to 
property. A circuit court of appeals tells 
one taxpayer that such costs are capital 
expenditures, and cannot be deducted as 
ordinary business expenses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN possibly obtain payment 
from blocked Italian accounts in the U.S. 
for amounts owed to you by businesses or 
individuals in Italy. Treasury Department 
opens the way for Americans to collect 
what is owed them from blocked accounts 
in which Italian debtors have an interest. 


* * * 


YOU CAN be required, under a union 
contract providing top seniority for union 
officials, to lay off a veteran-employe 
ahead of a union officer with shorter serv- 
ice in your plant. A circuit court of ap- 
peals holds that a veteran, who was laid 
off under a contract of this kind when the 
plant force was reduced, has no re-em- 
ployment claim against the employer under 
the Selective Service Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get the U.S. Tax Court 
to consider ex-ess-profits tax relief for 
your corporation unless this tax actually 
was paid in the disputed year and relief 
has been denied by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue under Section 722. A 
circuit court of appeals rules that the Tax 
Court has no jurisdiction in excess-profits 
tax disputes unless these two conditions 
have been met. 

* * * 

YOU CAN file a debt claim any time 
up to September 2 against persons or firms 
whose property was seized as alien prop- 
erty prior to Jan. 1, 1947. The Justice De- 


partment announces that this deadline 
has been extended. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to bargain 
with a unit designated by a State labor- 
relations agency if your company is en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and thus is 
under jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Board. A State circuit court in- 
forms one State employment board that 
it has no authority to conduct employe 
elections or to designate bargaining units 
in interstate-commerce cases. 


YOU CAN find out about standard 
that are required for foods, drugs anj 
cosmetics imported into the U.S. from, 
pamphlet just issued by the Food anj 
Drug Administration. The pamphlet e. 
plains various requirements on safety 
sanitation and labeling for these imports 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as operator of an jp. 
terstate motor service for moving houg. 
hold goods, insure a shipment for mor 
than the amount for which you are legally 
liable under a bill of lading and published 
rates. New rules are issued by the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission to govem 
motor common carriers in insuring ship 
ments and estimating loads of household 
goods. 


* * * 


YOU CAN look to the Department of 
Labor for future opinions and interprets 
tions on the re-employment rights of vet. 
erans under the Selective Service Act. The 
Department is setting up a special dive 
sion and a committee on veterans’ re 
employment rights to take over duties 
formerly performed by the Selective 
Service System. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to pay an 
income tax on a certificate entitling you 
as a common stockholder, to buy preferred 
stock on a parity with preferred. stock- 
holders, unless you exercise this right to 
buy the stock or sell the certificate. 4 
general-counsel ruling of the Bureau o 
Internal Revenue holds that mere receipt 
of such warrants does not result in div: 
dend income. The ruling also explains 
when these stock warrants do result i 
taxable income. 

* * * 

YOU CAN use a Housing Expedite 
certificate for buying surplus Government 
materials and equipment until June 3), 
even though your certificate bears an e 
piration date in May or June. The validity 
of these certificates is extended. 


* * * 


YOU CAN learn about German pro- 
esses in oil production from a report beilg 


made available by the U.S. Office o 
Technical Services. The report is being 
sold in both microfilm and __photostat 
forms. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tuk Unirep Stats 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic matent 
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40% of the nation’s total retail sales 
are made here in the six states of the 
Erie Area. They amount to more than 
16 billion dollars a year! By locating 
your plant in this prosperous area 
where 349% of America’s population 
lives, you have the world’s greatest 
matket right at your door. 


And you get these important advan- 
tages, too: 

LABOR. Concentrated here are skilled 
and unskilled workers representing 
Practically every type of industry. 
MATERIALS. Coal, oil and gas, iron 





LOOKING FOR 
A NEW PLANT LOCATION? 


THAT’S 16 BILLION DOLLARS 7 in 4 in 14 


and steel, plastics ingredients, and 
many other raw materials are available 
for industry. Here, too, are found 
hundreds of suppliers of parts and 
machine tools. 


TRANSPORTATION. The Erie Rail- 
road provides safe, dependable ship- 
ping for every type of product. You 
are linked with other railroads and 
ships to every part of the world. 






1n your ears / 


USE THIS PLANT LOCATION SERVICE. 
The Erie has the type of information 
you require to make your plant site 
selection easier. This confidential 
service can save you time and expense. 


To get the particular facts you need, 
write A. B. Johnson, Vice President, 
Erie Railroad, Room 505, Midland 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING. THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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NMSWEY. One Sales Agreement—and more than 2500 Texaco 


Supply Points to serve all your plants, wherever located! 








TEXACO OFFERS YOU through its nation-wide uniform quality products and the cooperation and 
network of Wholesale Supply Points: services of skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 


FOR QUICK ACTION telephone the nearest of 


GREATER ECONOMY through centralized pur- 
Texaco’s more than 2500 Wholesale Supply Points 


chasing control and One Sales Agreement. 
or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 


INCREASED OUTPUT and reduced costs—through — Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








—in all S 















The Texas Company 


48 States 
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FAILURES IN U.S. AID TO EUROPE: 
NATIONS STILL NEAR COLLAPSE 


Conflicts of Major Powers Over Reparations, Socialism, Production 


Plan to urge economic 
federation as basic step 
to permanent recovery 


Taxpayers of the United States, in two 
postwar years, have paid or promised to 
pay more than $11,000,000,000 for aid of 
Great Britain and continental Europe. 
Yet Europe, two years after war, is nearer 
to starvation and collapse than before 
these dollars were poured out. 

It is starting to dawn on United States 
policy makers, as a result, that maybe 
something is wrong. From high quarters 
there is private comment that the United 
States is following a “rathole policy,” a 
policy of pouring money away while 
buying wheat at $2.60 a bushel, just 
to maintain a soup-kitchen economy, with 
nothing much to show when the food is 
eaten up, and with bigger demands for 


more food to follow right on the heels 
of earlier demands. 

Former President Herbert Hoover is 
warning Congress that this present U.S. 
policy cannot be continued. Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson is ar- 
guing in the inside councils that the 
United States cannot go on honoring big- 
ger and bigger requisitions for free food 
without insisting that European nations 
do more to help themselves. The “brain 
trust” in the Department of State is try- 
ing to sell the idea that this country 
should use her dollars to induce a planned 
recovery of industry and agriculture in 
Europe, rather than to use those dollars 
merely to stave off starvation. 

Actually, a basic shift in policy is gen- 
erating that will govern the use of dollars 
abroad. This shift, if it occurs, is to be 
relief for relief’s sake and 
toward recovery for European industry, 


away -from 


including the industry of Germany. 
Whether the shift does occur will depend 
upon ability of the United States to 
induce the British, French and _ other 
European leaders to replace talk with 
action toward reorganizing Europe’s econ- 
omy. Dollars may be used to encourage 
the change. 

Where trouble lies in various Euro- 
pean nations and what the relief prob- 
lem is may be seen by the record: 

Into Britain, as the chart below shows, 
has gone or is to go a total of $4,657,- 
000,000 in U.S. funds or property. The 
amount is more than that if original 
costs of surplus property are figured. Yet 
living standards Food is 
scarce and monotonous. Clothes of Brit- 
ish people show more patches and British 
cities are less well kept up than during 
the war. British industry, while recovered 
almost to the prewar level, is not yet 


remain low. 





fl 
$121.1 
MILLION 
DENMARK 
$30.0 
MILLION 
NETHERLANDS 
$320.4 
MILLION 








BELGIUM 
$147.0 
MILLION 





Where $11,129,850,000 in 
U.S. Aid to Europe Has Gone 





LOANS, PROPERTY CREDITS, GRANTS, AND CIVILIAN 
RELIEF OUTLAYS SINCE THE WAR, INCLUDING 
AMOUNTS COMMITTED BUT NOT YET SPENT. 


TURKEY 
$140.8 
MILLION 








UNALLOCATED 
$350.0 
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—Justus in Minneapolis Star 
A LIMIT TO THE OLD WELL 
A soup-kitchen economy for Europe? 


equal to the double job of building ex- 
ports and restoring prewar living condi- 
tions. 

Into France has gone or is to go $2,202. 
000,000 in U.S. money or property. But 
rationing in France still is on a wartime 
basis. Production, while partly recovered, 
is handicapped by lack of coal. A sharp 
right-left division among the people makes 
unified action difficult. In spite of con- 
trels, inflation continues and black mar- 
kets flourish. In her dilemma, France is 
inclined to depend on the U.S. for fur- 
ther help. 

Into Italy has gone $572,000,000. There, 
conditions are much like those in France, 
except that Italy was poorer in resources 
to begin with and has a lower living 
standard. 

Into Western Germany and Austria has 
gone nearly $500,000,000, and these coun- 
tries will get a major part of the $725.- 
000,000 proposed for occupied countries 
in the coming year, if Congress follows 
Mr. Hoover's ideas. Yet the German 
people are definitely worse off than 
they were during the war. At that time, 
they had food, even if neighboring coun- 
tries went without. Now. hunger in Wes- 
tern Germany is and 
duction of all kinds is painfully slow in 
getting started. 

Into Eastern Europe, including Russia 
2h_ countries in her sphere, has gone 
nearly $1,500,000,000. Recovery is slow 
in those countries, also, but, under present 
U.S. plans, very little more money is to 
he provided for them unless they show a 
with the 


widespread pro- 


real interest in 
United States. 
Into other European countries has gone 
or is to go nearly $1,400,0600,000 of U.S. 
funds or property. 
Besides the $11,000,000,000 


co-operating 


advanced 
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by the United States, the 
equivalent of nearly $3,000,- 
000,000 has been poured 
into continental Europe by 
Great Britain war's 
end. In spite of all the 
billions of aid, the picture, 
nearly everywhere, is one 


since 


of hunger, overcrowding, 
inflation, and black mar- 
kets, with production. still 
low, and with no over-all 
plan for restoring Europe’s 
shattered economy. 

Why there is trouble 
and why recovery is slow, 
even in Western Europe, 
is explained by a series of 





arguments and dilemmas. 

Socialism vs. capitalism 
is one argument that is de- 
laving the reorganization 
of industry in the Ruhr. 
British officials favor so- 
cialization of Ruhr indus- 
try. United States officials 
prefer to restore capitalism, but are will- 
ing to permit the Germans to decide. 
Indications are that sooner or later this 


argument will be settled on the basis 
of United States ideas, especially in 
view of the prospect that this coun- 


try may have to take over Great Brit- 
ain’s share of the job of feeding Ger- 
mans. But, while the talk continues, no 
decisions are reached. : 

France vs. Germany is another subject 
of debate—this time within the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. One group would restore Ger- 
many to her old position as industrial 
center of the continent. Another group, 
however, would build up France instead. 
Delay in settling this issue tends to hold 
back recovery in both France and Ger- 
many. 

Reparations vs. exports is the basis of 
a deadlock between Russia and the United 
States. with Russia demanding repara- 
tions from current production and_ the 
U.S. insisting that the proceeds of Ger- 
man exports be used first to pay for im- 
ports. Continuing of this deadlock since 
the recent Moscow conference has resulted 
in uncertainty as to just which plants are 
to be left in Germany, and_ handicaps 
business revival there. 

Other arguments over where to start in 
reviving Europe’s economy cause further 
delay. Officials find themselves confronted 
with several vicious circles. Industrial pro- 
duction is handicapped by lack of. steel, 
which is caused by lack of coal, which in 
turn is made worse by lack of food for 
coal miners. But food production itself is 
handicapped by lack of fertilizer, which 
results from lack of coal to operate ferti- 
lizer plants. 

All these arguments and di!:mmas are 
delaying European recovery and postpon- 
ing the time when European nations will 





A warning: Present policy can‘t continue 
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HERBERT HOOVER 





be able to get along without loans or gifts Ff 
from the U.S. ‘ 
An over-all plan aimed at cutting P 
through these arguments and solving Ev. 
rope’s problem now is beginning to take 
shape within the U.S. Government. Aides 
of Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
are proposing the setting up of a European 
agency something like the old U.S. War 
Production Board, with power to allocate 
food, coal and other raw materials among 
the different countries and to determine 
priorities as to use of those materials. 
Coal supplies already are being allocated 
by the European Coal Organization, and 
Belgium, the Netherlands Luxem- 
bourg have joined in a customs union, 
Plans for further collaboration are being 
the Economic Committe 
up recently under the 


and 


discussed by 
for Europe set 
United Nations. 

The idea now being put forward in the 
U.S. Government is that further 
loans or grants to European countries 
should be conditioned on adoption of an 
integrated plan that will emphasize per 
manent reconstruction rather than tem- 
porary relief. First preference is for iD- 
clusion of all Europe in this plan. But, 
if failure to get agreement with Russia 
makes this impossible, the next best rem- 
edy is considered to be a plan covering 
Western Europe and including France, 
Western Germany, Italy, Belgium and 
the Netherlands. 

Evrope’s choice, 
when the U.S. pushes that p1 
be between these two alternat 
to join in an economic federati 
lead to real recovery and _ stal 
forego all further financial ai 
United States. Backers of th 
certain the first of these alter: 
be chosen. 
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Nothing Keeps This Foursome Apart 


oo many familiar faces are missing too often —at 

Rotary, at the Men’s Club, at school board meet- 
ings, at the golf club—not to mention the family dinner 
table. Away on business. It seems that a lot of men 
just haven’t caught up with the airplane! 

In the Beechcraft Executive Transport American 
business has found the answer to the perennial puzzle 
over how an executive can always be found in the office 
when he is needed there, and in the field when he is 
needed there. 

And the same plane solves for the executive himself 
the equally important problem of how to carry out the 
demands of his job without the costly waste of time and 
the gruelling fatigue associated with much business 
travel, 

The Beechcraft Executive Transport is a twin-engine 
200-mile-an-hour plane for up to nine people—luxuri- 


ously appointed and superbly comfortable. It can use 
small fields and therefore gives access to destinations 
not adequately served by other transportation. It gives 
a company its own private airline between headquarters 
and its branches, its sales territories, and every other 
distant place where it does business. And it accom- 
plishes this high-speed communication at an actual 
saving in the over-all costs of conventional business 
travel. 
» » » 

Your nearest Beechcraft distributor is prepared with 
facts and figures to help you appraise company-owned 
air transportation in the light of your own transporta- 
tion needs. He welcomes the opportunity to demon- 
strate to you the new Beechcraft Model 18. No obliga- 
tion, of course. Beechcraft distributors are located in 
key cities across the U.S.A. 


e Beech Aircraft 
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A preview of tomorrow indicates P 
complete redesigning of our cities 
making wide use of light alloys. 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
General Offices, Lofayette Building, Detroit 26, Michigan 


Designers and Fobricators © Aluminum e Magnesium ¢ Brass ° Aircraft-Type Bearings 
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ARE JOBS TO BECOME SCARCE? 


Estimate That Unemployment Will Climb to 7,000,000 Next Year 


Downward trend of work 
available, while the labor 
force is expected to rise 


Jobs are becoming a little scarcer in 
many parts of the country. At the same 
time, the number of persons looking for 
jobs is increasing in many areas. 

Unemployment, as a result, is tending 
to grow again. The number of jobless in 
New York City alone is estimated at 
400,000. New applications for unemploy- 
ment pay are rising in such widely scat- 
tered places as New England, the South 
Atlantic States and California. 

Fresh patches of unemployment are 
cropping up here and there, as a shoe fac- 
tory lays off several hundred workers in 
one place, a tool company shuts down 
temporarily or a knitting firm closes per- 
manently somewhere else. Official figures 
reveal that persons who lose their jobs 
now are requiring more time to find new 
situations than they did only a few months 
ago. 

A general slowing down in production, 
ifand when it comes, will result in a sharp 
drop in employment. A decline in prices is 
to bring pressure on employers to reduce 
their working staffs. And the high level of 
wages now being paid will increase that 
pressure. Any drop in factory employment 
will be accompanied, too, by a shrinking 
volume of trade, with a cut in the number 
employed in trade and service industries. 

The Pictogram on pages 20 and 21 
shows what has happened to the labor 
force and to employment in the past and 
what probably will happen with any sub- 
stantial business adjustment in the months 
ahead. 

Before the war the situation was this: 

Labor force in 1939 numbered 54,930,- 
000. 

Employed persons accounted for 46,- 
430,000 of that total. 

Unemployed, thus, numbered 8,500,000. 

At present, industry is operating at 
record levels and employment is on a far 
greater scale. 

Available for work are 61,471,000 per- 
sons. That is a labor force 10 per cent 
larger than in prewar days. It means that 
approximately 6,500,000 more persons have 
.or want jobs now than before the war. 

Actually working now are about 58,- 
940,000 persons. That includes far more 
civilian employes than were working at 
the wartime peak. 

Seeking jobs today are about 2,531,000 
persons. That is not enough for a normal 
“float,” the unemployment resulting large- 
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ly from shifts from one job to another. 
It is, however, close to 2,000,000 above the 
wartime low, and 875,000 above the level 
of last August. 

At a recession low, perhaps a year 
from now, the situation probably will be 
something like this: 

Labor force is likely to number about 
61,986,000. That means 515,000 more 
persons ready to work than there are 
today. 

Employment, however, is not likely to 
accommodate more than 5+.986,000 people 
at the low point of any real recession. 

Job seekers, therefore, are expected to 
number about 7,000,000 at a recession low. 


Makttad, Ope 
Noe 
‘\ 





HUNTING FOR A JOB 


What these figures really focus attention 
on is the greatly increased number of 
persons for whom industry is being called 
upon to find jobs. They illustrate, too, how 
easily unemployment can increase. With 
less than a 7 per cent decline in the number 
of jobs available in the next year, 7,000,000 
are expected to find themselves out of 
work. That is to occur at a time when 
there are nearly 8,500,000 more jobs to 
be had than in 1939. 

Reason is that there are far more people 
ready to work. And the number is growing 
rapidly as entries mto the -labor force 
increase from many sources. Men still are 
being demobilized. Others are ending the 
vacations they took after demobilization. 
Still other thousands of veterans are about 
to seek their first jobs after a Government- 
financed year or two in college. And they 


will be looking for them in a narrowing 
market. 

A temporary problem of unemploy- 
ment, therefore, is to be faced in the year 
ahead. The problem will not be cushioned, 
as it was in late 1945 and early 1946, by 
a sharp reduction in the work week or by 
the withdrawal of millions of women from 
the labor force. Then, women withdrew as 
their husbands came back. Now, as hus- 
bands lose jobs, women may come into the 
labor market. 

As for the work week, it already has 
been sharply reduced. Employes in non- 
durable-goods industries worked less than 
40 hours in April, on the average. That 
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APPLYING FOR COMPENSATION 
... this time, the 1945-46 cushion won't work as well 


offers very little in the way of a cushion 
for declining employment. 

Effects of a recession are to be felt 
by workers in virtually all industries, al- 
though in varying degree. Assuming a 
business adjustment of the sort now being 
predicted, these reactions are to be ex- 
pected: 

Factory employes are to be released in 
the greatest numbers. In nondurable 
goods, cutbacks already have begun, with 
nearly 100,000 fewer workers employed 
in April than in March. Heaviest layoffs, 
however, are to occur in the durable-goods 
industries. Altogether, about 2,000,000 per- 
sons probably will be cut off factory pay 
rolls by the first quarter of 1948. 

Construction workers, too, are to face 


dwindling job opportunities. About 200; 
000 fewer jobs will be available in that 
19 
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industry a year from now, after a tempo- 
rary seasonal increase this summer. 

Transportation and public utilities may 
drop as many as 500,000 workers in the 
year ahead. A decline in general business 
activity will reduce the need for the serv- 
ices of those industries. 

Trade employment can drop by about 
$00,000, too, as the volume of trade itself 
begins to shrink. 

Finance and service industries prob- 
ably will employ about 250,000 fewer 
workers at the recession low. 

Government, meanwhile, is likely to re- 
lease a net total of around 400,000. Hiring 
by State and local units is compensating 
for some federal firing. 

Other groups are to be affected but lit- 
tle by a recession. Miners are not to be 
laid off in any significant numbers. And 
the Army and Navy appear to have 
reached their approximate peacetime levels. 
Farm workers, on the other hand, prob- 
ably will increase for a time. 

What is to be done to aid the unem- 
ployed in the expected recession is a ques- 
tion that is causing little concern. Reason 
is that the setback is expected to be short. 
Hence, there is to be no work-relief pro- 
gram, no great increase in appropriations 
for public works, and little additional aid 
of any kind in time to provide much help. 

Bigger federal grants to State public- 
assistance programs are a distinct possibil- 
ity for 1948. So is expansion of unemploy- 
ment-insurance plans to include several 
million more workers. But neither of these 
steps is likely to be taken in time to aid 
the jobless in the period just ahead. Un- 
employed workers, thus, are to get along 
with the insurance and relief programs as 
they stand. 

What this means is that a growing num- 
ber of jobless workers and their families 
may be forced to live on relief before next 
winter is over. That will apply to many 
unemployed workers who are ineligible for 
unemployment pay, and to many more 
who may exhaust the unemployment bene- 
fits for which they are eligible. 

The number of workers exhausting their 
benefit credits already is growing. In 
addition to those who have no current 
credits left, there are others who have 
used up part of their credits. Many of 
those may be added to the 4,000,000 who 
are receiving public assistance now. 

An upturn sometime in 1948 is ex- 
pected to send business and employment 
back to high levels. Still to be solved, 
however, will be the problem of providing 
work for all who want it. What that 
means 1s a 25 per cent increase in jobs 
over the 1939 level. For, even with a 
minimum unemployment of about 3,000.- 
000, full employment for this country’s 
greatly expanded labor force is to require 
at least 12,000,000 more jobs than were 
to be had in 1939. 
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PRESSURE FOR HIGHER DIVIDENDS 


Penalties on Firms Retaining More-Than-Normal Share of Earnings 


Indications that Revenue 
Bureau, however, does not 
plan immediate crackdown 


The U.S. tax collector is eyeing cor- 
poration profits more and more closely to 
see what happens to those profits. Back of 
that scrutiny is an urge to get two bites 
at corporation profits—once when earned, 
again when paid out to stockholders as 
dividends. 

Profits are being watched closely right 
now because corporations are making more 
money than ever before, and because less 
than a “normal” percentage of that money 
is being paid out in dividends. When earn- 
ings are plowed back into the business, 
the Government gets only the 38 per cent 
corporate tax. When they are paid out in 
dividends, the Government gets two taxes 
that might add up to at least twice that 
amount. 

What revenue officials want to know is 
whether corporations are trying to save 
tax money for stockholders by retaining 
earnings in the business instead of paying 
them out in taxable dividends. Through 
such a device, stockholders might be 


gambling on tax cuts later. Or, in the 
case of closely held corporations, they 
might figure on letting their money stay 
in the until it is sold, and 
then paying only the capital-gains tax 
on their profits. 

In Section 102 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, however, the Government has found 
a potent weapon against this practice. 
That section, little used even though it 
has been on the books since 1913, imposes 
penalty taxes against corporations that 
withhold profits “beyond the reasonable 
needs of the business.” 

Those penalties are 2744 per cent on re- 
tained earnings up to $100,000, and 384% 
per cent above $100,000. The rates apply 
not only to the retained earnings held to 
be excessive, but to the whole amount of 
undistributed income. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue dug 
up this provision of the law last year, and 
let the word leak out that it was prepared 
to deal with corporations that withheld an 
improper proportion of their earnings. 
The real tip-off as to what was up came 
in October, when the Bureau distributed 
the new corporate tax-return form for 
1946 earnings. For the first time, that form 
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‘the tax laws. 





contained a question asking each Corp. 
ration whether it had paid out as my 
as 70 per cent of its 1946 profits in diy. 
dends. If not, the Bureau wanted to knp 
why. 

That caused a great flurry among cy. 
poration executives, many of whom wep 
skeptical of the Bureau’s repeated assy. 
ances that penalties would be assessed on} 
in cases where there was evidence of a 
attempt at tax avoidance. 

The first big batch of returns contain. 
ing answers to that question was filed hy 
corporations last March 15. Thousands of 
corporations had to admit that they with. 
held more than 30 per cent of their 194 
earnings. In explanation, they cited a wit 
variety of purposes for which the money 
would be used. 

The next move is up to the Bureau, I} 
must decide, case by case, what is a proper 
explanation for withholding more than 9) 
per cent and what isn’t. That will take 
months. Some of the cases will involve 
close decisions. 

The man who must make those deé. 
sions is George J. Schoeneman, who lx. 
comes Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
on June 30, succeeding Joseph D. Nunar 
Jr., who has resigned. In this situatio 
Mr. Schoeneman becomes a figure of w- 
usual importance to many U.S. corp. 
rations. His background and _ attitude 
therefore, should be examined. 

The new Commissioner, as a caret 
tax collector, can be expected to inher! 
Mr. Nunan’s concern over the high pro- 
portion of corporate profits on which the 
Government now is being denied its se- 
ond tax bite. And he is likely to be at 
least as interested as Mr. Truman ha 
been in making use of Section 102 in 
cases where there is any evidence of at 
attempt at tax evasion. Thus, Mr. Schee. 
neman’s appointment to the top revente 
post is not likely to mean any softer 
ing of tax-collection policy, either unde 
Section 102 or any other provision 0 


Mr. Schoeneman’s has been a career o! 
seeking out the last dollar due the Gor- 
ernment under the tax laws. Until 1% 
when he took a White House job, he was 
a career official of the Bureau of Inter! 
Revenue. In his 25 years there, his pn 
cipal duties were in supervising revenle 
collections. 

Like Mr. Nunan, the new Commissiont 
disclaims any intention of going out on4 
witch hunt under Section 102. He thinks 
corporation executives have been unduly 











alarmed by the Bureau’s new interest in 
Section 102, and he can be expected 1 
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echo the assurances of other Bureau offi- 
cials that corporate tax payers have noth- 
ing to fear as long as they can show a 
reasonable business need for the earnings 
they withhold from stockholders. 

That, however, does not indicate any 
relaxation of tax enforcement under Mr. 
Schoeneman. While he can be expected to 
suard his reputation as a fair tax collector, 
he will enforce the revenue statutes as 
he finds them. 

Attention to profits, thus, is not likely 
to diminish by reason of Mr. Schoeneman’s 
appointment as Commissioner. What he 
is to find in the current profits situation is 
shown in the accompanying charts. 

Dividends to stockholders are not keep- 
ing pace with the rise in corporation earn- 
ings and savings. That is the real situation 
behind the interest in Section 102. 

Before the war, in 1939, United States 
corporations that earned profits paid out 
71.2 per cent of their net profits in divi- 
dends. In 1940, the year when industry 
started tooling up for the defense program, 
the figure dropped off to 66.8 per cent. 

During the war, the ratio dropped 
sharply. The Bureau felt that that was 
to be expected, since wartime demands on 
industry required a high level of working 
capital, and few corporations got into 
trouble under Section 102. The ratio of 
dividends to net profits dropped to 45.4 
per cent in 1942 and to 42.9 per cent in 
1943. From there, it climbed to 47.7 per 
cent in 1944. 

Since the war, although complete fig- 
ures are not vet available, it is apparent 
that there has been no rise in the ratio. 
In fact, according to preliminary figures 
given in President Truman’s economic re- 
port to Congress last January, dividends 
in 1946 amounted to only 41.7 per cent of 
net profits. 

Working capital of corporations over 
the vears has reflected the same pattern 
of profit retention. 

Before the war, in 1939, the net working 
capital of U.S. corporations stood at 
$24,600,000,000. 

During the war, the figure climbed 
steadily. It reached $41,900,000,000 in 
1943, then rose to $46,200,000,000 in 1944 
and to $52,600,000,000 in 1945. 

Since the war, the volume of working 
capital has continued to increase, reaching 
$57,300,000,000 at the end of 1946. Cash 
assets have declined since the war ended, 
but this has occurred principally because 
of increased inventories. The fact that 
money was paid out for inventory instead 
of dividends would not necessarily relieve 
4 corporation from liability under Section 
102, 

What all this adds up to is the fact that 
corporations, during and since the war, 
have been earning an enormous volume 
of dollars, which have been piling up in 
corporate savings. This indicates that 
thousands of corporations have continued 
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their wartime dividend policies into the 
postwar period. In that, they run the risk 
of trouble under Section 102. 

The Bureau’s attitude, however, now 
appears to be a conciliatory one. Officials 
fear that they have oversold the threat 
of Section 102, and they are assuring 
the business community that no wide- 
spread crackdown is planned. They are 
said to recognize the fact that many cor- 
porations need big reserves for postwar 
expansion, modernization and _ replace- 
ment of equipment. 

New instructions to revenue 
soon to be issued, are expected to em- 
phasize the point that Section 102 pen- 
alties are to be assessed only in cases 
where there is evidence of attempted tax 
evasion. These instructions may be made 
public as a means of calming the fears 
of corporate tax payers, many of whom 
still are unconvinced that Section 102 will 
not be used for the same purpose as the 
old undistributed-profits tax. 

The 70-30 question in the tax-return 
form, which has been responsible for 
much of the alarm over Section 102, may 
be dropped after this year. Officials say its 
principal purpose was to call Section 102 
to the attention of corporate tax payers, 
a purpose that now has been served. 

Penalties, despite these assurances, are 
likely to be assessed much more widely 
under Section 102 than ever before. Of- 
ficials believe that violation of the sec- 
tion is more widespread than in prewar 


agents, 


years. It is believed, in fact, that some 
small, closely held corporations have de- 
cided to take the penalties deliberately. 
These rates run much lower than indi- 
vidual tax rates in the _ high-income 
brackets. 

Until now, Section 102 has been invoked 
in only about 200 cases, and nearly all have 
involved small, closely held corporations. 
There is a real possibility, however, that, 
on earnings for 1946 and later years, Sec- 
tion 102 will be used against widely held 
as well as closely held corporations. 

Legislation might become the ultimate 
answer to the dilemma over Section 102. 
There are indications that the 
Treasury would like to see double taxation 
of corporate modified. "That 
could reduce the importance of Section 
102. 

There are proposals, also, to deal directly 
with Section 102 by law. There are de- 
mands to exempt the first $100,000 of 
retained earnings from penalties and to 
make more liberal allowances for replace- 
ment of assets, for modernization and ex- 
pansion, and for contingencies. These pro- 
posals will be considered in 1948. 

The safest course for most corpora- 
tions, in the meantime, is to revert to 
about the same dividend policies that they 
followed before the war. To the Bureau 
under Mr. Nunan, the prewar ratio 
appears to be an important factor. The 
yardstick is not likely to change under 
Mr. Schoeneman. 
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Threat of Slump for Railroads 
As Costs Rise and Profits Drop 


Railroads still find the going tough. 
Business is booming. Rate increases are 
bringing in a very large flow of dollars. 
Yet costs threaten once again to go up 
faster than income. 

A slowing of business activity, now offi- 
cially predicted, can bring a drop in 
freight traffic in a hurry if and when such 
a setback comes. Passenger traffic already 
is about 40 per cent lower than in 1946. 
The loss of that revenue hurts. The new 
10 per cent increase in passenger fares by 
the Eastern railroads is not likely to offset 
losses sustained from lower passenger traffic. 
At the same time, railroad workers are 
making new demands for wage increases 
and changes in work rules. 

Result is a prospect that the railroads 
will be dropping behind again in their race 
with constantly higher operating costs. 
This means pressure for still higher rail 
charges. Shippers now pay nearly 18 per 
cent more than before the war and passen- 
ger rates are 10 to 21 per cent higher. 

Financial troubles of railroads are due 
to these factors: 

Costs of railroading have spiraled up- 
ward without a break since 1939. In that 
year, the railroads paid out $3,406,000,000 
for wages, supplies, taxes and other costs. 
By 1946, their operating expenses were 
$7,008,000,000, or about 106 per cent above 
the 1939 level. 

Revenues have increased less than costs. 
Revenues in 1939 were $3,995,000,000. In 
1946 they were $7,627,000,000. Money tak- 
en in increased about 91 per cent, while 
money going out increased 106 per cent. 

Margin between income and outgo thus 
has been squeezed down. The railroads 
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enjoyed only a brief period of real pros- 
perity, from 1939 through 1942, when 
revenues increased faster than costs. In 
1943, wages were raised, supplies began 
to cost more. Railroad earnings started a 
decline that continued even through the 
late war years when traffic was greater 
than at any other time in history. 

During 1946, wages and taxes both 
went up again. While total 1946 income 
amounted to $619,300,000, that included 
an excess-profit tax credit of $177,000,000. 
Without that credit, which is not available 
this year, income in 1946 would have 
sunk to $442,000,000, below the 1939 level. 

In 1947, so far, the railroads have re- 
gained some lost ground. Freight rates in- 
creased on January 1 just as freight traf- 
fic began to hit record-breaking levels. for 
peacetime. Net operating income—the pro- 
fit made on traffic after wages, supply 
bills and taxes are paid—amounted to 
$174,095,000 in the first three months of 
1947. At that rate, allowing for still 
greater freight movements during the sum- 
mer harvest, the indicated railroad net 
operating income this year is about $800,- 
000,000. 

Income prospects are subject to quick 
change, however. 

A setback in industry need not be very 
great to hurt the railroads badly. The 
chart shows the effect of a 3 per cent drop 
in general industrial activity from the 1946 
level. Railroad earnings in that event 
would drop to about $466,000,000 if costs 
go no higher than they now are. 

Higher costs are in sight. Wage in- 
creases being asked would add about 
$1,000,000,000 a year to operating costs, 
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according to the railroads’ estimates, 
“Nonoperating” workers, such as machin- 
ists and clerks, have asked for a raise of 
20 cents an hour. “Operating” workers, 
such as engineers and conductors, are ask- 
ing for 44 changes in working rules that 
would raise wage costs. Some parts of these 
wage demands are considered likely to be 
met. Workers in steel and other industries 
got a raise of 15 cents an hour this year 

Wages and taxes already are at the 
point where railroad income to he 
squeezed out almost entirely with any drop 
in traffic. Nearly 60 per cent of all railroad 
operating expenditures go to pay wages 
and pay-roll taxes alone. Wage costs are 
30 per cent higher now, in relation to 
traffic volume, than in 1939. 

Wage-tax costs are permanently higher, 
too. Congress ignored the declining eam- 
ings record since 1942 and raised the retire- 
ment tax on pay rolls last year. This added 
$90.000,000 to annual wage costs. Rail- 
road unions traditionally resist wage cuts 
of any kind and insist on make-work rules 
that keep unit wage costs high. 

Future of railroads has been little in- 
proved by the wartime boom. The rail- 
roads are emerging from a period of ger- 
erally high prosperity with a poor earning 
record, much obsolescent equipment and 
a wage structure frozen at inflated levels 
Greater efficiency from better equipment 
can be obtained only with a vast amount 
of new money investment. The public i 
backing away from such investment, leav- 
ing the Government as the only other 
source of aid. 

Higher rates for rail service offer 10 
long-term solution of railroad problems. 
Trucks and air lines already are cutting 
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deeply into railroad business at presett 
rates. These are some of the reasons why 
the railroads look for continued troubles 
ahead despite a temporary upturn in oF 
erating income in the last few months. 
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\ “In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, if is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“HEAVEN ON EARTH” 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


On Memorial Day we paid tribute, at the resting 
places of the dead, to the men who had the courage 
to give their lives so that the rest of us might be saved. 

In those silent precincts our thoughts turned to the 
absent ones—the departed heroes of yesterday’s al- 
ready forgotten headlines. We imagined they would 
wish to say things to us—to caution us while there is 
still time. What might they say—they who now know 
what prevails Beyond? Would they ask us: Of what 
avail really is all the strife of everyday living—the 
persistent pursuit of property in the marts of trade 
or the pressure for place and the scramble for power? 

For surely the world which these honored dead left 
behind is not yet the world of peace which they fought 
so bravely to establish. It is instead a world of seem- 
ingly interminable friction. 

Friction pervades our national and international 
life. Friction between Russia and America keeps the 
world in a state of fear. 

Friction within our country keeps labor unions and 
management groups embittered at one another. Fric- 
tion flares between individuals within unions and be- 
tween managers and owners. 

Friction there is between churches and creeds—fric- 
tion even between neighbors whose rituals of religion 
or concepts of theology are historically divergent. 

Friction persists between races, between persons of 
different color. America is not alone in that racial con- 
flict—we see it also in India, in South Africa, in Asia 
and in the deep-seated prejudices between national- 
ities in Europe. 

Progress over the years: From time immemorial 
we have sought, through law courts, to adjudicate the 
friction arising out of property in dispute. We have al- 
so delegated to the State the power to discipline indi- 
viduals who inflict bodily harm on one another. On 
this we have made substantial progress. 

We are now projecting an experiment in world or- 
ganization, hoping that some day it also will develop 
a system of discipline as between sovereign nations. 

Curiously enough, these goals are regarded by al- 
most everyone as distant. They are dubiously referred 
to as a stage of our evolution which would spell 
“heaven on earth.” 


With our finite minds we can only imagine that ip 
heaven men and women do not quarrel with one ap. 
other, do not grab each other’s property, do not en. 
deavor to exploit helpless persons for material gain 
If there, why not here? 


Religious friction: We preach these ideals of peace. 
ful conduct as desirable principles of human behavior 
The Catholic, moreover, who berates the Protestant 
and the Protestant who berates the Catholic, and 
the Christian who berates the Jew and vice versa, wil 
concede in the privacy of his thoughts that in an ideal 
life there is no just basis for such friction. But the 
friction continues. 

So also with friction as between persons of different 
color. We know it arises out of considerations o 
convenience and habit which our spiritual conscience 
tells us could not exist in heaven. 

Deploring friction between human beings, we, o 
course, call on our churches and their affiliated insti- 
tutions to help eliminate such conflict. But how can 
churches be persuasive when they consider themselves 
proper partisans in economic issues, partisans in polit: 
ical issues, and partisans as between creeds? 

In the church world we find some of the same bit: 
terness as in political parties and some of the samt 
indifference to the principles of Jesus im actual, every- 
day application as we find among laymen not so well 
versed in the phrase “brotherly love.” 

Truth, which we look to the academic world to ¢- 
tablish, and honesty, which ought to be fundamental 
in the operations of the business world, are accepted 
in theory as the basis of ethical standards, but al 
around us is the influence of a more powerful forct 
that distorts truth and ignores dishonesty. It is the 
force of those who hold the doctrine that expediency 
is a justification for the abandonment of principle- 
that the end justifies the means. 

This doctrine is the root of friction in our political 
life, in our economic life, in our social life, in our im 
ternational life. It is the negation of every important! 
religious gospel that was ever proclaimed. It condonts 
friction because it rationalizes friction. 

Where, then, do reconciliation and regeneration bt 
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s| news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 








to begin to apply those principles which we like to be- 
ieve will be applied to us in the “after life,” must we 
not seek the starting point now in our immediate en- 
vironment? We rely too much on impersonal institu- 
tions of lofty phrase and moral concept. We must 
recognize that institutions are as weak or as strong as 
individuals who compose them. It is the individual 
who needs concrete, not abstract attention. 

There can never be much progress toward the 
elimination of friction between groups, between or- 
ganizations, between parties and factions until indi- 
viduals are themselves willing to apply, in their 
everyday lives, truth and common honesty. 

Most of the friction on the labor-management front 
would disappear if individuals on both sides were 
really honest—if they had the courage to be honest. 
For honesty consists not merely in admitting facts 
but in respecting facts when once they are established 
as facts before reasonable men. ; 

Most of the friction between races would be elimi- 
nated if we all had the courage to admit that no 
group of men owns absolutely, but merely serves as 
trustee for, the particular portion of the earth tem- 
porarily occupied by the group. If we accept the fact 
that God created man in His image, we should be 
courageous enough to look upon all God’s creatures 
as entitled to move about freely on this earth to get 
their means of sustenance or livelihood. 

Earth’s resources belong to all men: The right 
to possession of or access to the resources of the earth 
or to the facilities supported by public funds in a de- 
mocracy or to economic opportunity should not be 
denied to any man or group of men by reason of 
face or creed or color. These are rights proclaimed by 
the State as inherent in a society of free men. 

Assuming, however, that such a fundamental prin- 
tiple is accepted—as it so often is nowadays and 
glibly written into platforms by institutions of the 
State, of the church, of labor and industry, and of 
Political parties—where is the spiritual influence that 
will make this very principle concrete and workable? 

It is our tendency as individuals to erect defense 
barriers of the mind against the introduction of the 
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spiritual influence. This is scoffed at as being “soft” or 


Friction in international and national life is producing unrest— 


Only hope in an atomic age is to remedy the sources of conflict. 


mawkish. There are usually a thousand reasons—from 
expense to inconvenience to social habit—which cause 
us to rationalize our resistance to spiritual help. We 
are always willing to see someone else reformed— 
we are not inclined to reform ourselves. 

Yet the future of this world depends on the growth 
of moral stature in the individual. 


Needs of an atomic world: It is within Man’s 
power to make this earth a better and better place in 
which to dwell for the brief years vouchsafed to each 
of us. It is within Man’s power to emancipate himself 
from materialistic dogma and to turn to the greater 
compensations of human happiness and contentment 
that come so surely with the surrender of one’s pride 
and ego to a life of spiritual guidance. 

There is, to be sure, nothing new in such an ap- 
proach. It has been urged upon us and our forbears 
for centuries. But its significance must be repeatedly 
emphasized. For germs of friction fester in Man’s 
nature and then breed wars. 

After two world wars, we have vowed that the brave 
youth who made the sacrifices shall not have died in 
vain. But, in slavish obedience to the basic weakness— 
if not the cowardice—of our times, we go on unwilling 
as individuals to rehabilitate the world by giving up 
or sharing modestly our material possessions. Too 
many of us are reluctant to deviate from rigid social 
or political positions lest we encounter the frowns of 
the what-will-people-say dictators of our destiny. 

We can and must make this a world of minimum 
friction—in the home, in the church, in the nation—a 
world without war. 

The radius of the divine spark in Man is infinite. 
The miracles of today can outdo the miracles of 
yesterday. Someday the will and mind of Man must 
resolve to conquer the evil that brings human friction. 
In an era of atomic science such a conquest will be- 
come imperative as the only defense that the whole 
world can ever build against destruction. 

If the dead could speak, would they not tell us that 
the greatest compensation that life has to offer is the 
satisfaction that comes from service rendered to each 
other—a service of reconciliation among humble in- 
dividuals as well as powerful nations? 
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Week _ 


RISKS TO DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
IN TRUMAN-WALLACE DISCORD 


The issues are being drawn 
sharply between President Tru- 
man and the Henry Wallace 
wing of the Democratic Party. 
The labor bill, bitterly fought 
by union heads, is approaching 
presidential action. And Mr. 
Truman’s Hemisphere defense 
plan runs counter to the Wal- 
lace line of thought. 

The electoral votes of several 
big industrial States may easily 
be at stake in the dispute. Large 
crowds turned out to see and 
hear and cheer Mr. Wallace on 
his speaking trip to the Pacific 
Coast. He collected large sums 


of money through donations 
and paid admissions. This 


money will be used by his Pro- 
gressive Citizens of America to 
finance activities in the future. 

And, while the present activity is only 
against the Truman policies, future en- 
deavors may easily turn against Mr. Tru- 
man personally. For the moment, Mr. 
Wallace simply is trying to alter the direc- 
tion of the Democratic Party, inside the 
party. But the threat of a third party is 
plain. And such a party would take votes 
away from Mr. Truman, not from his 
Republican opponent. 

Hemisphere defense. In the light of 
this situation, the extension of Mr. Tru- 
man’s foreign policy into this Hemisphere 
by a plan for tight military co-operation 
among the American nations is taking on 
added significance. Mr. Truman wants a 
law to permit standardized military or- 
ganizations, training methods and equip- 
ment in this Hemisphere. 

The plan, itself, is the brain child of the 
State, War and Navy departments. It 
calls for the transfer to 21 other American 
republics of naval vessels, aircraft and 
other military equipment, for the training 
of military and naval personnel of those 
nations, and for the repair and mainte- 
nance of their armaments. 

Officials say the purpose of the plan 
is not to give any country greater relative 
strength than it had before, but to mod- 
ernize equipment and strengthen the Hemi- 
sphere as a whole. It sets up safeguards 
for U.S. military secrets and provides for 
such payment as the President deems 
satisfactory. The Navy envisages joint 
task forces to guard the sea approaches 
to the continent. 

Mr. Truman’s message recommend- 
ing the action said that the activities 
should in every way be consistent with 
the wording and spirit of the United Na- 








FOR THE HEMISPHERE 
Standardized arms? 


tions Charter. The operations 
would be subject to any inter. 
national agreement for regula- 
tion of arms to which the United 
States may become a party. 

The President said develop- 
ments during the year that has 
passed give still greater impor. 
tance to the legislation than it 
held when he first recommended 
it to the preceding Congress, 
He said operations under the 
measure would be guided by a 
determination to guard against 
placing weapons in the hands 
of groups that might use them 
against the peace. 

At about the time that the 
President’s message was going 
to Congress, Nicaragua was un- 
dergoing a bloodless revolution, 
The head of the Army, Gen, 
Anastasio Somoza, took over the Govern- 
ment from President Leonardo Arguello, 

Reaction to the message varied. Con- 
gressional leaders said it would be acted 
upon in due time. Senator Robert A. Taft, 
of Ohio, chairman of the Republican Steer- 
ing Committee, showed no concern about 
it, but said it probably would be approved. 

But Senator Claude Pepper, of Florida, 
who often speaks the thoughts of the 
Wallace wing of the Democratic Party, 
said that, if the United States moves to 
arm the other nations of this Hemisphere, 
Russia might take similar steps among 
the nations that are friendly to her. “That 
tends to divide the world into armed 
camps,” he said. 

And, in Denver, Mr. Wallace said the 
installation of military men into vital 
diplomatic posts illustrated the American 
trend. He said Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall was a fine man, but a military 
man; that Robert Lovett, a former Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, is becoming Under 
Secretary, and that Walter Bedell! Smith, 
a general, is Ambassador to Russia. 

The tension between the two wings of 
the party was growing as Mr. Truman 
boarded his plane at Kansas City for the 
flight back to Washington. For almost 
two weeks, the President had been at the 
bedside of his 94-year-old mother, Mrs. 
Martha Ellen Truman. She was much im- 
proved in health when he left. 

But, in Washington, National Com- 
mander Louis E. Starr of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars was widening the breach 
between Mr. Truman and Mr. Wallace. 
He said the President had written him 4 
letter about Mr. Wallace. Other reports 
said the letter was sharply critical. 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
LOCOMOTIVES 








Making 
news in railroading 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomotives 
noted for low maintenance costs, 


stamina, and dependability 


Fairbanks-Morse 





Con A name worth remembering 


Mor and more Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesel Locomotives are 
traveling the rails of America. 
Their performance records, even 
under severe operating conditions, 
continue to make news in the rail- 
road industry. 


Their stamina, their dependa- 
bility, and operating economy are 
established facts. The exclusive 
Fairbanks-Morse opposed-piston 
diesel engine, used in all models, 
has been proved by more than 312 
million horsepower in active 
service. 


It is unique among diesel en- 
gines, for it operates on a principle 
of two pistons in each cylinder, 
driven apart by a central explo- 
sion. Servicing and maintenance 
are easier, less frequent, lower in 
cost, because there are fewer 
moving parts. 
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DESIGN FOR CONTROLLING UNIONS 


Impact of Changes in Law Being Put Up to President by Congress 


Important role of General 
Counsel in program that 
includes a five-man NLRB 


A plan to put unions into legal harness 
along with employers is on its way to 
the President for acceptance or veto. 

Acceptance will give U.S. a radically 
changed set of labor rules. 

Veto, if exercised, will be overridden if 
all Senators who voted for labor-law 
changes stand by their votes. 

The changes now agreed upon by a 
committee of Senate and 
House, if they become law, will have these 
effects: 

Unions will be 
their ways. 

Employers will gain rights that they 
have not enjoyed for 12 years. Included is 


conference 


forced to mend _ their 


the right to sue unions for losses resulting 
from violation of contracts, jurisdictional 
strikes or secondary boycotts. 

National Labor Relations Board, ex- 
panded in membership, will be given new 
judicial powers to control actions of unions 
and employers, but will lose its administra- 
tive functions. 

A National Labor Relations Board, ex- 
panded in membership, will lose power to 
enforce the Labor 
take on purely judicial functions. 

A General Counsel of NLRB will be- 
come the key labor-enforcement officer of 
the Government, with broad powers. This 
General Counsel will have to be confirmed 
by the Senate and will enforce rules for 
unions and employers alike. 


Relations Law, will 


Labor-law changes right now are hang- 
ing in the balance. Those changes are of 
great businessmen and_ to 
workers. How the changed rules will be 
enforced, if finally enacted, is explained 
in what follows: 

The General Counsel will head the 
Board’s staff of trial examiners, attorneys, 
regional officers and other administrative 
employes. His staff will prepare for Board 
consideration complaints charging unfair 
labor practices and petitions asking repre- 
sentation as bargaining units. The bulk 
of the Board’s staff of employes will be 
answerable to him, instead of to the Board 
itself, as at present. He will have final 
authority over whether charges of unfair 
labor shall be filed against 
employers or unions. 

What makes the Counsel’s position so 
powerful under the conference bill is the 
fact that there is no provision for appeal 
from his decisions. This gives him final 


30 


concern to 


practices 


authority to stop action on complaints 
filed either by employers or unions. Under 
present NLRB rules, regional directors de- 
cide which complaints are to be carried to 
the Board, but decisions of these directors 
may be appealed to the Board, and the 
Board has authority to overrule the re- 
gional officials. 

Congress made sure, also, that the Gen- 
eral Counsel would be a man who was 
acceptable to the legislators as well as 
the President by providing that the presi- 
dential nominee for the job must be con- 
firmed by the Senate. This gives the Re- 
publican Senate power to reject any nomi- 
nee who fails to pass the test of conserva- 
tism. A stiff attitude toward unions at the 
top soon would be reflected in the attitude 


Counsel’s staff. At present, the Board has 
both judicial and prosecuting duties, 

As for the new duties of the Counge| 
and the Board, if the bill becomes lay: 

Injunction power can be brought inty 
play against unions to prevent various 
union practices. This is a complete change 
from present legal restrictions. 

A jurisdictional strike, for example, wil 
result in quick court action. When a unio; 
demands that an employer sign a contrac 
after NLRB has ordered him to negotiate 
with another union, the employer may 
file a complaint with a regional office of 
NLRB. Regional officials, without formal 


hearings, then can obtain a_ temporary 


restraining order in federal court prevent: 


ing or stopping a strike that may hay 





of examiners, attorneys and others. Many 
of these minor, but important, officials of 
the present National Relations 
Board have been accused by employers 
of left-wing tendencies. 

A new NLRB is called for under the re- 
vised bill. It is to be composed of five 
instead of three members, with the present 
three members retaining their posts. The 
two new members will be confirmed by 
the Senate, but the present members will 
not have to be reconfirmed, except as they 
are reappointed when present terms ex- 
pire. The new Board would sit merely as 
a court, with its authority limited to de- 
ciding for or against unions and employers 
who were being prosecuted by the General 


Labor 





—Harris & Ewing 
THE PRESENT NLRB: MESSRS. REYNOLDS, HOUSTON, HERZOG 
... if the bill becomes law—a more conservative Board seems assured 


been called to enforce the union’s demand 
The court order will remain in effect unt 
NLRB decides the case, whose decision, 10 
turn, can be enforced through court actiot 

Secondary boycotts may he 
stopped or prevented 
restraining orders, without waiting for the 
slower-moving Board procedure. Thus, at 
employer may appeal to NLRB for pro- 
tection against a union threat to cil 
off shipment of supplies unless he stops 
handling products that have been black 
listed by the union. 

“Featherbedding” rules of unions cal 
be set aside by NLRB through court 
action, as the bill now stands. It will be 
a violation of law for a union to try t0 


also 
by — temporar} 
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CRAFTWORKER 


compel an employer to pay its members 
for services not performed. 

Mass picketing is prohibited by the 
bill. Under its provisions, a union cannot 
block the entrances to a plant to prevent 
workers from entering. NLRB is given 
power to enjoin such actions. Other types 
of coercion in trying to force workers into 
a union can be restrained by the Board. 

Coercion of employers by unions in 
some cases also can bring legal action from 
NLRB. The Board may prevent a union 
from requiring a firm to bargain through 
an employer association. The firm will be 
able to deal with the union through such 
an association if it wishes to do so, but, 
if it prefers to bargain separately, it has 
that privilege, backed by the courts. 

Employers may be enjoined by NLRB, 
also, under certain conditions. In the past, 
NLRB has final 
against employers through court orders. 
The new bill, empowers the 
Board to obtain restraining orders against 
employers for unfair labor practices be- 
fore final Board decision, if an emergency 
exists. This power probably will be used 


enforced its decisions 


he ywwever, 


infrequently, as the customary remedy is 
to make employers reimburse workers for 
pay lost through company discrimination. 
Contract negotiations between em- 
Ployers and unions also will be subject 
to some control, if the NLRB powers are 
revised. The Board will be empowered to 
obtain court orders to compel employers or 
unions to bargain in good faith when agree- 
ments are being revised. NLRB cannot 
order the terms of settlement, however. 
Strikes cannot be called in wage or con- 
tract disputes until the end of a 60-day 
period of negotiations. A premature strike 
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AFL’'S PRESIDENT GREEN 
. . . the proposed law would permit skilled workers more leeway in their choice of bargaining units 


of this type can be enjoined by NLRB. 
Employes who strike during the period 
can be discharged. and the employer need 
fear no NLRB order to reinstate them. 

In major disputes that imperil the na- 
tional health or safety, such as a coal 
strike, NLRB will be given a new re- 
sponsibility, if the bill becomes law. While 
a strike is being delayed by an injunction 
obtained by the Attorney General, NLRB 
will hold an election to determine if the 
employes wish to accept the employer's offer. 

Controls over unions will be exercised 
in other ways by NLRB under the pro- 
posed new powers. 

Union-security provisions of contracts 
will be policed. The Board will see that 
employers do not grant a closed shop, re- 
quiring that only union members be hired. 
It will enforce limitations on the union 
shop, under which all employes must join 
the union soon after being hired. Before 
a union shop can be granted, a majority 
of the employes must approve of the idea 
in an NLRB poll. 

The Board also is to enforce a new rule 
that discharges under a union-shop clause 
cannot be requested by a union for any 
reason except nonpayment of dues. If an 
employe is discharged because a union 
other ‘rules, the NLRB 
may force the union to pay lost wages. 

Welfare funds of unions must 
meet certain requirements if they were set 
up after Jan. 1, 1946. NLRB is to see 
that. employers as well as unions have a 
say in the distribution of funds, 
where the employers contribute to them. 
The purposes for which the funds are to 
be used also must be specified. This clause 
is designed to cover welfare funds such 


violates this or 


also 


such 


as those won for the coal miners last year 
by John L. Lewis. 

Initiation fees of unions are to be con- 
trolled by NLRB. The Board can rule out 
excessive fees, and their size is left to 
the discretion of the Board. 

Union officers must sign affidavits each 
year that they are not members of the 
Communist Party, before their 
can be certified by the NLRB for bargain- 
ing rights. Enforcement is left to the Jus- 
tice Department, which can seek an in- 
dictment in court of any Communist of- 
ficer of a union who signs a false affidavit. 

Financial reports must be distributed 
by unions to each member before NLRB 
can accept a complaint from a union about 
employer practices or conduct a bargaining 
election for the union. 

Election rules also will be revised, if 
the plan becomes law. These changes will 
give craft unions of the AFL more advan- 
tage in bargaining elections than they now 
have. AFL President William Green has 
complained that CIO now has an advan- 
tage because the Board generally favors 
plant-wide bargaining units, with the re- 
sult that skilled workers are outvoted by 
production workers and thus are forced 
into CIO bargaining units. 

Independent unions are given equal 
treatment with AFL and CIO unions by 
the bill. An independent union that in the 
past may have been dominated by an em- 
ployer will not be kept off a ballot in a 
bargaining election, any more than past 
domination has barred unions that are 
now in CIO or AFL from elections under 
existing Board rules. 

Professional employes will be assured 
an opportunity to vote for bargaining units 


unions 
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separate from those of nonprofessiona] 
workers. The Board will determine wha 
groups are professional workers in accord. 
ance with general rules laid down by Cop. 
gress. There probably will be many dis. 
putes over this issue where unions, such 
as the CIO Newspaper Guild, seek to 
include several groups of employes in the 
same election. 

Employers also are guaranteed by the 
bill certain additional new rights, which 
NLRB is to protect. An employer, for 
example, can petition for a bargaining elec. 
tion even if only one union is demanding 
recognition. Under present NLRB rulings, 
an employer cannot seek an election un. 
less two or more unions are competing for 
a contract. 

Foremen are denied protection of the 
Wagener Act, under the bill as drawn. This 
prevents NLRB from ordering elections for 
foremen’s unions or ordering foremen re- 
instated who were fired for union activity, 

Plant guards will not receive assistance 
from NLRB in forcing employers to bar- 
gain with them if they are organized in 
the same union with production workers, 
In such a case, employers are under no 
obligation to recognize the union. NLRB 
will order bargaining among 
guards, only if the union is independent 
of production unions. 

Discussion of union issues with em- 
ployes is listed as a right of management. 
NLRB, and then the courts, will have to 
clarify this guarantee before employers 
will know exactly how much freedom they 





——, 


elections 


will have in this respect. 

All in all, the new and enlarged NLRB 
will be given rather extensive powers in 
enforcing the nation’s new labor code if 
Congress has its way. Assuming the bill 
becomes law, it may take several years 
before the exact meaning of many of these 
new requirements are made clear by the 
Board and courts. 


ISSUES IN DISPUTE 
AT FORD MOTOR CO. 


Ford Motor Co., which in recent years 
has been more generous than many other 
firms in granting concessions to unions 
has been having labor troubles with its 
foremen and production workers. This i 
the situation: 

A strike of foremen, which began 
May 21, did not immediately close the 
Ford plants. The union involved here is 
the independent Foreman’s Association o! 
America. Ford was the first big firm to 
sign a contract with this union. 

Production workers, represented by 
the CLO United Auto Workers, are voting 
on an authorization to call a strike later 
this month. Present indications, however, 
are that a settlement will be reached with- 
out a strike of production workers. UAN 
has had good relations with Ford  sinee 
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the company granted a union shop with 
checkoff in 1941, the first won by UAW 
from a large auto firm. 

The issues involved in these two dis- 
putes are not wage matters. The company 
offered to extend the expiring contracts 
of both unions for another year, with wage 
concessions. The unions rejected the offer. 

On wages, the company agreed to give 
production workers the same_ increase 
oranted earlier by General Motors and 
Chrysler. This includes a raise in hourly 
rates of 1144 cents plus 31% cents to cover 


—Ford 


UAW‘S LEONARD 
... pension demands were the snag 


six paid holidays a year. Ford offered to 
spend part of the 1144 cents for other 
purposes, such as insurance plans, if the 
UAW preferred it in that form. UAW 
originally demanded a raise of 231% cents 
an hour. The company offer would raise 
the Ford average wage for production 
workers to about $1.50 an hour. 

A 10 per cent raise was placed in effect 
for salaried workers, excluding the fore- 
men. Presumably, the 10 per cent will be 
granted to the foremen as part of any 
settlement of that strike. 

A retirement plan seemed to be the 
chief demand of the UAW that remained 
unsettled. Richard T. Leonard, UAW 
vice president and head of the union’s 
Ford division, wants discussions continued 
on the union’s demand that pensions be 
provided for elderly workers as they are 
retired. The UAW indicated it might be 
willing to take the company’s proposal, if 
some concession on pensions were added. 

Union security appeared to be the stum- 
bling block for the foremen’s dispute. The 
company wanted a promise from the union 
that it would not interfere with company 
eforts to bring foremen closer to man- 
agement. The union feared that the com- 
pany was trying to “undermine” the union. 
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Flying 
is GOOD 
BUSINESS 


GET THE FACTS AT YOUR NEAREST AIRPORT 


More and more business men are availing themselves of the 
fast, reliable means of travel afforded by personal or executive- 
type planes. More and more companies are learning that it 
"pays off big", in time and money, to maintain their own air- 
craft, or keep planes and pilots on call for salesmen's or execu- 
tives' use. Steady improvement, both in aircraft and in ground 
facilities broadening their usefulness, forecasts a time—perhaps 
not so distant — when the plane will be almost as indispensable 
as the motor car is today. Why not look into this flying business 
— get the facts. At your nearest airport, there's a Continental 
Red Seal dealer or distributor who will be glad to tell you how 
easy and simple it is. 

Continental Red Seal aircraft engines power the great majority of all 

personal and executive p I ,. farmers, are 


finding that aircraft of types suited to their respective needs quickly 
pay for themselves in time and money saved, Start flying NOW! 


| Busi 
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45 YEARS SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES FOR 
TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 
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(This article represents the result of an 
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Special Report— 


World-wide demand for 
grains, machinery and 
other products of U. S. 


A flood of goods is pouring out of the 
United States. The world is so hungry for 
products of U.S. industry and agriculture 
that foreigners are begging, borrowing and 
pledging their valuables to buy whatever 
they can get. They are selling gold, jewel- 
ry, securities—anything that can be turned 
into dollars—to pay for things they need. 

Buying is going on at the top of a boom, 
when prices are sky high. Security sales, 
however, are bearish and loans probably 
will have to be repaid when prices are 
lower, money harder to earn. Every- 
thing is being done that leads to eventual 
trouble. What is going on is shown 
in the chart below. In simple terms, the 
situation is this: 

Buying by foreigners is going on at a 
$19,600,000,000 annual pace. That is the 
rate of foreign spending for goods and 
services in the U.S. market. 

Goods alone are flowing out of the 
U.S. at a rate of $14,140,000,000 a year. 


extensive research on a topic of oy}. 


standing importance in National Affairs) 


HEAVY SALES OF GOODS ABROAD 


Trouble Ahead as Foreign Nations Borrow to Buy at High Prices 


Sales of goods and services to the 
United States by foreigners amounts to 
$7,600,000,000 a year. 

That leaves $12,000,000,000 a year that 
foreigners must find to make ends meet. 
Dollars now are coming from these sources: 

Loans by the United States are pro- 
viding $4,800,000,000 a year. 

Gifts from the United States, both pub- 
lic and private, yield $2,800,000,000. 

Sales of assets by foreigners are being 
made at a $4,800,000,000 rate. 

Unclassified transactions in favor of 
U.S. make up the remaining $400,000,000. 

These deals can’t continue long on the 
present basis. Most of the important cus- 
tomers will strip themselves of all dollar 
wealth in a period of months at the 
present rate of spending. Borrowed money 
comes from old loans. New loans are being 
made cautiously. A world dollar crisis 
within a year is forecast by officials of both 
the U.S. and foreign governments. When 
it comes, the export boom will end. 

An unprecedented boom, meanwhile, 
is going on. Shipment of goods is almost 
as high as in 1943, when Lend-Lease was 
at its peak. It far surpasses the record 


peacetime year of 1920, when exports 
amounted to $8,200,000,000. It is both a 
measure of the world’s need and a contr. 
bution to the present domestic boom jp 
production. An analysis of the country’ 
export trade reveals the goods in greatest 
demand and shows likely weak spots. 

Grains and grain products form the 
largest export item, reflecting the world’s 
hunger. Grain purchases also are likely 
to be the first to decline, when world har. 
vests return to normal. At present, grain 
is being sold abroad at a rate of $1,280. 
000,000 a year, more than four times the 
1929 rate, but high prices account for part 
of the increase. Grains are going mostly 
to Europe and Great Britain, with Italy 
the leading taker. Hemisphere buyers are 
Brazil, Cuba and Mexico. 

Industrial machinery is the second most 
important sales item, with Canada and 
France the largest takers. Machinery sales 
amount to $1,200,000,000 a year, consist- 
ing principally of metal-working machines, 
construction equipment, engines and tur- 
bines, and mining equipment. 

Railroad cars and merchant ships are 
being sold abroad at a $1,160,000,000 rate, 
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BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 


BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, O.; Tyler, Tex. 



































Sigh a Deep Breath, Mister... Oxygen is Cheap, Now! 


Lots of industries want pure oxygen cheap. 
The stuff is all around us mixed in air, but 
a bird in the hand isn’t a meal if you can’t 
get the feathers off. 

Dresser Industries developed, during the 
war, a unique, lightweight, portable oxygen- 
producing unit. It was gasoline fueled and 
compressed air to only 80 pounds. So compact, 


a complete unit could be flown in a C-47. 


Critlive Crginecring FOR INDUSTRY 


with special emphasis on oil, gas and chemistry 


SSE 


NDUSTRIES, INC. 






CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 
Olean, New York 


DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 





DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Pa. 





DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 









INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio; 
Beaumont, Texas; Torrance, Calif. 


So simple, it could be reassembled and pro- 
ducing in 24 hours. 

Dresser now makes available the commercial 
successor, producing chemically pure oxygen 
in quantities of 250,000 up to 50,000,000 
cubic feet per day. And the cost . . . Mister, 
you’ve got OXYCEN TO BURN, Now! 

Write for details, Dresser Industries, Inc., 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Whittier, Calif. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
Connersville, Ind. 





PAYNE Furnace Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Park, Calif. 





KOBE, Inc., 
Huntington Pork, Calif. 


STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Compony 


SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 









you GET PERMANENCE 


~Y 


If you require light sheet metal structures—if your 
installations must have great strength—and be built to your own design— 

If you want to simplify your manufacturing operation—and eliminate weld- 
ing, turning, riveting, and waste— 

If you require Kd shipment in the easiest possible manner— 


Investigate Lindsay Structure. It is now available in steel or aluminum in 
23,908 prefabricated panel sizes. Let us show you how it can meet your require- 
ments. The Lindsay Corporation, 1732 25th Avenue, Melrose Park, Illinois. Sales Offices: 
Chicago, New York, Atlanta, San Francisco, Montreal. 


LINDSAY 
s STRUCTURE 


8G. v5 Pal. OFF U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
¢ U. S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


1T $-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S S PEE 














Special Report 


with Europe the principal customer, Be. 
fore the war, U.S. exports of these ve. 
hicles was a minor item in foreign trade 

Automobiles are costing foreigners 
$1,016,000,000 a year, compared with 
$539,000,000 in 1929. Canada, Argentina, 
Mexico, Brazil, Venezuela and Sout} 
Africa are taking more than half of total 
automobile shipments. 

Steel-mill products follow automobiles 
with a sales rate of $720,000,000. against 
1929 foreign sales of $200,000,000. Canada, 
South Africa, Argentina, Brazil, Mexico 
and France take the bulk of this country’s 
exported steel. 

Cotton textiles are being bought by 
foreigners at a record annual rate of 
$696,000,000, six times 1929 sales. Major 
buyers are Canada, the Philippines and 
South Africa. The boom in foreign sales of 
cotton goods is explained by the destruc. 
tion of the Japanese and German textile 
industries and the damage to British mills, 

Raw cotton has regained its position 
as a major export item, with sales rumning 
at $676,000,000 a year, three fourths going 
to Britain, France, China, Italy and 
Canada. Raw-cotton exports, however, are 
still below the 1929 figure of $765,000,000. 

Oil and gasoline and other oil products 
are being exported at a $544,000,000 rate, 
which is just under the 1929 rate. Britain, 
Canada and France are major buyers. 

These products—grains, machinery, ve- 
hicles, steel, cotton and _petroleum— 
account for more than half of the coun- 
try’s foreign sales. Grain and cotton sales 
are due to foreign distress, while steel, 
machinery and _ railroad-equipment sales 
show recovery attempts. Auto exports 
indicate prosperity in the Hemisphere. 

Other products that contribute sub- 
stantially to the total export volume are 
electrical machinery, to Canada, Brazil, 
Mexico and Argentina; tobacco, largely for 
Britain and the Netherlands; coal to Can- 
ada and Europe; rayon, nylon and other 
synthetic fibers to India, the Philippines, 
Cuba and South Africa, and farm ma- 
chinery for Canada, France and Mexico. 

Cash customers for U.S. products, 
however, account for less than half of the 
volume of goods now being sold. 

Canada is not only this country’s best 
customer, but the buyer that is most f- 
nancially sound. Canadian purchases now 
amount to $1,892,000,000, but to make 
them Canada is drawing down dollar re- 
serves at a rate of $600,000,000 a year. At 
that clip, Canada’s dollars would be ex- 
hausted in three years. 

South America is buying in U.S. mar- 
kets at a $2,280,000,000 annual rate, with 
Brazil and Argentina the leading South 
American customers. Dollar reserves built 
during the war through raw-material sales 
to the U.S. provide most of the money. 

Europe is getting the bulk of U.5 
goods, and mostly on credit. Shipments 
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io Europe are at a rate of $4,880,000,000 
_more than twice the 1929 level—but the 
major buyers, Britain and France, are 
ying dollar loans. 

Great Britain, moreover, is using her 
wedits to sustain a famished population 
rather than to rebuild. Half of British 
purchases are for tobacco, raw cotton, 
uit, grains and petroleum. The British 
also are spending heavily for American- 
made movies. 

France, on the other hand, is concentrat- 
ing on merchant ships and railroad cars, 
industrial machinery, steel and coal, to re- 
construct French industries. Among other 
European buyers, Sweden is paying cash 
for automobiles, steel and machinery; Bel- 
sium and the Netherlands are buying in- 
dustrial materials and food on cash and 
credit, and Italy is getting relief to the 
tune of $308,000,000 a year. 

Asia has developed into a postwar mar- 
ket that takes twice as much in U.S. 
products as before the war, with India 
emerging as a new major customer. The 
Philippines and China are buying heavily 
on credit. 

South Africa was a relatively unimpor- 
tant prewar market for U.S. goods, but 
now is buying at a $388,000,000 rate to 
rank with most smaller countries of South 
America or Europe. South African pur- 
chases are made largely with gold. 

The Middle East also has become an 
important United States customer, buy- 
ing goods at a $217,000,000 annual rate. 
Major commodities being bought are 
grain, rubber goods, cotton goods, steel, 
industrial and electrical machinery, and 
automobiles. 

Russian purchases at present amount to 
$192,000,000 a year, which is more than 
twice as much as Russia ever bought from 
the United States except in wartime. 
{bout half Russian buying is for metal- 
working machinery and mining equipment, 
largely on the tag end of Lend-Lease. 
Russian buying is likely to drop sharply 
inthe months immediately ahead. 
Germany and Japan are relief clients 
for U.S. goods. German shipments are 
gong forward at a rate of $128,000,000, 
compared with 1929 buying of $410,000,- 
000. Japan is getting goods at a $40,000,- 
00 rate, against 1929 purchases of $259,- 
00,000, 

A decline in exports is indicated be- 
fore the end of the year. The gap between 
purchases from the United States and sales 
to the United States has never been so 
large, and appears certain to be narrowed 
as dollars run out. New loans and credits, 
such as the $250,000,000 World Bank loan 
'o France, and the Greek-Turkish aid 
Program, will not support the export vol- 
ime at anywhere near current levels. A 
drop in exports, once it comes, will create 
problems for both the United States and 
the rest of the world. 
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Of this doghouse ! 


Doghouse... Junior Executive size! 


To enter, do any one of the following: 


Be late with that shipping order. Put off 


writing that report—or memo. Let impor- 
tant letters go unanswered. 

Of course, you can blame it on person- 
to-person dictation—the outdated method 
that causes delay . . . that slows work 


down to a crawl. You can blame office in- 
terruptions . . . telephone calls . . . that 
throw you off the dictation track, piling 
your desk high with unanswered letters. 

Or—you can do what so many smart 
executives, junior and senior, are doing. 
You can switch to speedy, efficient Elec- 
tronic Dictation! 


The Dictaphone Method keeps you out from under! 


Problems quickly disappear—work gets 
out in record time . . . with Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictating Machines. 

All of your daily dictation can be talked 
into the handy microphone in a fraction 
of the usual time. You're alone... relaxed 
... at ease. Your secretary is stationed 
outside your door, where she can ward off 
interruptions and get her other work done 
while you dictate to her. 

You'll find that your working ability— 
as well as your secretary’s—is doubled 
with Electronic Dictation. You'll find 
more time for new business, too! 

Look into this time-saving, problem- 


saving method of dictation today! Call 





your Dictaphone representative for a 
demonstration. For descriptive literature 
write Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. K-6 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE Cdceenee Dictxtton 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic 
dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Production, over all, resists further de- 
cline, though soft-goods output and 
construction tend lower. 

Output of factories rose to 194.2 on 
The United States News indicator in 
the week ended May 24. It was 193.3 
the week before, 195 in April, 198 at 
the postwar peak in March. 

Auto output rebounded 16 per cent to 
96,408. 

Steel operations for the week ended 
May 31 were scheduled at 95.4 per 
cent, against 96.1 the previous week. 

Industry produced during April at 187 
per cent of the 1935-39 rate, down 
3 points from the postwar peak of 
190 in March. That is on the Federal 
Reserve combined index, which in- 
cludes output of mines as well as 
factories. Details, adjusted, follow: 


March April 

Industrial production 190 187 
Factory production 198 195 
Nondurable 176 173 
Textiles 172 165 
Rubber prod’s 239 235 
Food products 157 155 
Tobacco prod’s 158 160 
Printing & Pub. 142 142 
Durable 995 229 
Machinery 281 276 
Lumber & Prod’s 147 141 
Stone, clay, ete. 218 216 
Transp. equip. 237 237 
Iron & steel 196 196 
Minerals 148 141 
Fuels 53 143 


Textiles were responsible for 26 per 
cent of the drop in industrial produc- 
tion and 75 per cent of the drop in 
nondurable factory production. Activ- 
ity in cotton and wool was down. 
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Machinery caused 16 per cent of the 
drop in industrial production and 45 
per cent of the drop in durable fac- 
tory production. Strikes cut output 
in electrical-equipment plants. 

Lumber, stone, clay and 
counted for another 16 per cent of 
the fall in industrial production and 
45 per cent of the drop in durable 
goods. Building materials lagged. 

Minerals caused 31 per cent of the 
drop in industrial production. The 
coal strike was responsible. 

Shipments of manufacturers were also 
lower in April. At $13,800,000,000 
they were $200,000,000 below March 
and a bit more below the February 
peak. All soft lower 
except petroleum and paper. 


glass ac- 
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(1935-39 = 100) 


*ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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Construction in May, seasonally ad. 
justed, was at a rate of $11,200,000, 
000 per year, down slightly from 
April; according to the Commerce 
Department. A rise above that js 
necessary if the official estimate for 
1947, already revised from $15,000, 
000,000 to a low of $12,000,000,000, 
is to be reached. 

Residential construction, private, was 
at a $3,560,000,000 rate, down 4 per 
cent from April. 


Nonresidential, private, was at a 
$3,070,000,000 rate, down 6.5 per 
cent. 


Loans by banks to business, as indi- 
cated in the chart, reflects the slow- 
up in business. The amount out- 
standing has declined $400,000,000 
since April 9, wiping out 11 per cent 
of the preceding year’s rise of 
$3,600,000 000. 

Need of business for money is less. 
Shelves restocked with 
factories are reconverted. 

Caution of borrowers also 
loans. 

Prices still are a question mark, af- 
fecting loans and business. 

Basic commodities in cash markets are 
down 12 per cent. Weakest include 
fats and oils and crude rubbe: 

Finished-goods prices tend to follow. 
Soap prices at wholesale have fallen 
8 per cent since April 19. Tire-price 
cuts have begun. 

The trend of business, though appar- 
ently down in April, was obscured 
by strikes and seasonal declines. 
Whether the peak of the boom was 
definitely passed in April may soon 
become clear. 
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McCall’s editors 


know how to implant 





these mental pictures 

that so compellingly 

send women in more than 
3,500,000 homes 

off on buying expeditions! 
oration : ot : ; . McCall's Magazine, Adv. Dept. 
NEW : 7. oe LE 4 444 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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MR. RUSSELL PATTERSON, DISTINGUISHED ARTIST MR, ADOLPHE MENJOU, DISTINGUISHED ACTOR 


Gr Men bh Distinetion.. LORD CALVERT 


It is only natural that Lord Calvert is the whiskey preferred by so many of America’s most distinguished men. For this 
) , ) 
“custom” blended whiskey...so rare...so smooth...so mellow...is produced expressly for those who appreciate the finest. 


A “Custom” Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City. 
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TAX CUT AS RAISE IN PAY CHECK 


Larger Amounts That Workers Will Take Home If Bill Becomes Law 


Increase of 40 cents for 
$50-a-week family man, 
$12.30 on salary of $300 


More than 41,000,000 income tax payers 
will get what amounts to a raise in pay 
on July 1 if a bill that Congress has ap- 
proved becomes law. For the great ma- 
jority of taxpayers, the effect of tax cuts 
provided by the bill would show up in 
smaller withholdings from wages and thus 
in bigger pay checks. 

This increase in weekly or monthly pay 
would affect all who pay federal income 
taxes through a deduction from salary or 
wage. Others, who pay quarterly on the 
basis of estimated income for the vear, 
would get their cuts by reducing install- 
ments they are to pay for the last two 
quarters of 1947. 

The big question now is whether Presi- 
dent Truman will veto the bill. He de- 
clared opposition to it originally, but since 
then the Government’s budget outlook 
has improved so sharply that some ob- 
servers believe he will withdraw his op- 
position and sign the bill. If he doesn’t, 
the chances are strong that the House will 
vote to override the veto. In the Senate, 
overriding is more doubtful, since the vote 
on final passage was 52 to 34, somewhat 
short of the two thirds it takes to pass a 
bill over a veto. 

Tax cuts, if they come, will take effect 
July 1. Under the Senate-House compro- 
mise bill to be sent to Mr. Truman, the 
reductions, on a full-year basis, would be 
as follows: 

A 30 per cent cut for taxable incomes 
of $1,000 or less—that is, $1,000 or less 
after deductions, personal exemptions and 
allowances for dependents. 

A 30 to 20 per cent cut for taxable in- 
comes of $1,000 to $1,400. 

A 20 per cent cut for taxable incomes 
of $1,400 to $136,720. This represents a 
compromise between the House and Sen- 
ate. The House had put the breaking point 
at $302,400. The Senate had put it at 
$79,700. 

A 15 per cent cut for taxable income 
from $136,720 to $302,400. The total cut 
would be 20 per cent on the first $136,720 
and 15 per cent on the remainder, up to 
$302,400. 

A 10.5 per cent cut for taxable income 
above $302.100. Here the reduction 
would be figured at 20 per cent on 
the first $136,720, 15 per cent on the 
next $165,680, and 10.5 per cent on the 
remainder, 
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Pay checks of persons working for 
Wages or salaries would be affected ac- 
cording to the same graduated seale. 

At $50 a week in salary, a man with 
a wife and two children pays $1.50 out of 
each weekly pay check for income tax 
under present law. Under the bill that is 
likely to get Congress’s final approval, he 
pays 90 cents. He gets the full 30 per 
cent reduction, since his taxable income— 
after deductions, personal exemptions and 
allowances—is less than $1,000 a 

At $60 a week, a married man with 
two dependents now pays $3.10 of his 
weekly salary. Under Congress’s proposal, 
that is cut to $2.20. Here, again. the reduc- 
tion is 30 per cent, although the figure is 
rounded in the federal withholding table. 

At $75 a week, a man with a wife and 
two children would get a 20 per cent re- 
duction, because his taxable 
$1,510. Thus, under the bill, his weekly tax 
drops from $5.50 to $4.50. 

At $100 a week, the tax reduction 
from a man’s pay check is $10.50 under 
present law. That would drop to $8.20. 


vear. 


Income 1s 





At $125 a week, the present $15.20 tax 
for a family of four would fall to $11.60. 

At $150 a week, the tax now is $20.40. 
That would be cut to $15.40, so that, in 
effect, the taxpayer would get a $5 raise 
in his weekly pay. 

At $160 a week, a family of four now 
pays a tax of $22.30. Under the tax bill, 
that is reduced to $16.70. 

At $175 a week, the present tax is 
$24.10. It would be cut to $18.10. ~ 

At $200 a week, the tax under present 
law is $28.80. Under the bill, it is $21.50. 

At higher salary levels, the tax deduc- 
tion for a man with a wife and two chil- 
dren, under present law, is $28.80 plus 19 
per cent of all over $200 a week. Under 
Congress’s bill, the tax is $21.50 plus 14 
per cent of all over $200. Thus, at $250, 
the withholding tax is cut from $38.30 
to $28.50. At $300, the tax drops from 
$47.80 to $35.50. 

The outlook. The final decision on tax 
relief for 1947, as things are working out, 
may be for Mr. Truman to make. Judging 
by the Senate vote on the bill, it is doubt- 
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PAY WINDOW—WAGES MINUS TAX DEDUCTION 
«+ July 1—A red-letter day for 41,000,000 taxpayers? 
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“It oughta work. | seen a guy 
do it onc't at a track meet!’ 








HE boys are trying a new ap- 
proach to their fencing problem. 
Which suggests that you may want 
to try a new approach, too, if your 
plant isn’t already protected by 
Cyclone Chain Link Fence. 
Cyclone’s solid construction and 
special design make it tough on in- 
truders . . . and easy on plant man- 
agement. Once installed by Cyclone’s 
own factory-trained crews, your 
Cyclone Fence is there to stay—pro- 
viding years of trouble-free protec- 
tion despite difficult conditions of 


U-S:S CYCLONE FENCE 





Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-67 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone, 


PERI, 0:0:6.0.0.0:60:0 00 010:6016'c'0 swi0'0 4000060600000 6 000000666 6s8 oes coun 
PGOLORG . oc ccccc Kocccececdeces sccccecseccccecccccccsceesccoees 
WU inate cis bbe Suinpesldesehinee ee Gos sss0 anes ER Orr 
Interested in fencing: [) Industrial; [) School; [) Playground; 
[] Residence. Approximately. .......0ccscsccccccccccesosces feet. 


climate, weather and terrain. 

Why not call on our engineers to 
assist you in selecting the right fenc- 
ing for your particular needs. Re- 
member, no job is too large or too 
small. And in the meantime, write 
for your free copy of our illustrated 
book describing all 14 types of U-S‘S 
Cyclone Fence. It’s full of facts that 
will help you get the most from your 
fencing investment. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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ful that tax-cut advocates could my» 
enough votes to override a veto, 
The chances of a veto now appear 
be about 50-50. Mr. Truman has a hy) 
decision to make. He is on record agains 
tax reduction this year, but he faces \), 
fact that sentiment in Congress is hear) 
in favor of it, even though a vote on op. 
riding a veto might fall short of 4, 
necessary two thirds. Also, as the budg: 
is shaping up, it looks as if there will} 
enough of a surplus in this budget yy 
and next, even if a business recession si 
in, to cover the proposed tax cuts and leays 
a little money for the national debt, — 
If a business setback does not ocoy 
and there is no admission yet from \f 
Truman that a setback is in sight, thes 
might be as much as $5,000,000,000 ¢ 
budget surplus to apply on the debt 
the two-year period, even after a tax q 
of the size Congress proposes. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Truman is on recor} 
against tax cuts of any sort this year, an 
there is no assurance that he will chang 
his mind. If this bill is blocked by a yetg 
there will be small chance of getting a. 
other tax bill passed in 1947. The isa 
probably would go over to the 194 
Congress, which could be expected to vot: 
reductions retroactive to Jan. 1, 1948. 


WORLD-BANK POLICY 
ON SELLING BONDS 


U.S. investors soon are to be offer! 
International Bank securities for the firs 
time. A test issue of these bonds, probab 
an issue of around $250,000,000, is e: 
pected to appear in July or August, ani 
a Bank campaign is under way to get th: 
market lined up to take these first bon: 
promptly. 

The initial issue is expected to be large! 
in long-term bonds. Eventually, the Bani 
is to offer securities with maturities « 
short as five years, but it is doubtful tha 
any as short as that will be included i 
the first issue. At the outset, interest (i 
around 3 per cent is likely to be offer 
on long-term securities. 

In later issues, if not in the first one, é 
nominations are to run as low as $1,0) 
In this way, the Bank hopes to inter 
the general public in the bonds offered 

The Bank’s program hinges on how we 
the market reacts to these securities. Jol 
J. McCloy, Bank president, feels that ! 
the initial issue is bought up quickly ! 
stage will be set for future issues, throu 
which the Bank hopes to raise billions 2 
U.S. dollars for loans abroad. 

A real start, thus, is being made « 
the program of world money co-operali® 
conceived ‘at the Bretton Woods, N.# 
conferences in 1944. 

The Bank has made a_ $250,000," 
long-term loan to France, and a laf 
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NEWS 


How to Burglar-Proof a Stove! 


Build a roaring fire, get your stove really hot, 
and, mister, it’s burglar-proof! Unfortunately, 
other more valuable possessions are not so 
easily safeguarded. Strong locks, fences, watch- 
dogs . . . these are all wise precautions but 
not infallible. The one sure way to protect 


yourself against theft of money, silver, jewelry, 













furs, clothing and other possessions is through 
burglary insurance. 

Today, with crime rampart and values rising, 
you need complete sure protection against loss 
due to burglary and theft. Be sure that such 
losses will not come out of your pocket. See the 


U.S. F. & G. agent in your community today. 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 





UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD 





FIDELITY & GUARANTY INSURANCE CORP., BALTIMORE 


FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 
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MAINE MAN 
TAKES A JOB 


“When I took my job here, I took it with the intention of 
keeping it. Now there’s only one way to keep a job—and 
that’s to do it well. Been here eleven years now, but that 
isn’t long for a Maine man. Come back eleven years from 
today, and I bet you'll still find me here. 

“Meanwhile, my son has been discharged from the army 
and has joined the same plant. I’m mighty pleased about 
this. I like the company so well, that I wouldn’t want my 
son to work anywhere else. He likes it here, too. 

“My boy wasn’t the only Maloon to put on a uniform. I’m 
a lieutenant of the State Guard. I like to feel I’m being useful 
—useful when I’m at work—useful during my spare time. 

“T have lots of hobbies, too—chief one’s bird hunting. I 
have three dogs and I raise pheasants for training. Like ama- 
teur photography, too. Hobbies keep a man keen—keep his 
mind keen, his eye keen and his hand keen. 

“T have a job that I like—I have hobbies that I like. I can 
say truthfully that it’s a great life up here in Maine.” 


Renrad E Walon 


We could talk about Maine’s moderately priced power 
—about Maine’s proximity to America’s largest industrial 
goods and consumer ace markets—about Maine’s rich 
resources, pure processing water, fair taxes, year round 
‘‘production weather’’, excelient transportation facilities. 
But the big plus about Maine as a site for industry, is 
that the spirit of Mr. Maloon is typical of the working 
men and women throughout Maine. 





It would pay to investigate 
the industrial possibilities 
of Maine, if you are thinking 
of moving, expanding or de- 
centralizing. Send for free 
booklet, “Industrial Maine”. 











MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, MAINE 
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to Denmark is to be announced goq/ i _e 

The Monetary Fund, the other Bretty i it} - 
Woods agency, has granted stabilizatig ial 
credits of $25,000,000 to France and gi a 
000,000 to the Netherlands. 

The membership of both organizatioy 
is soon to reach 45. The 45th iniember wij 
be Australia, which is about to come; 
with quotas of $200,000,000 to each of 
institutions. Australia, an original signg 
at Brettcn Woods, delayed applying fg 
membership, partly because some Austy 
lians feared U.S. domination of the Py 
and Bank. However, the  Australiag 
decided to come in after all, and Pr 
Minister Joseph Benedict Chifley recent 
was notified that the Fund and Bank gg 
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Bill Sar 
settle th 
Bill is sp 
—Harris & Ewing Mutuals 
AUSTRALIA‘S CHIFLEY the bene 
... after a year, a holdout joined all E-M 
ployed b 
ernors had approved the application fo : 
membership. Bill kno 
Russia then will be the only one of thf Pay clai 
big original signers at Bretton Woods s ment of 
holding out. There is no indication thf for his ¢ 
she intends to join. Some U.S. offica’ 
believe the only thing that might cais Like all 
Russia to come in would be an acutf tomake 
shortage of dollars. She cannot get doll} that fai 
credits from either the Fund or Bat policyhe 
without becoming a member. Nor wot ciples of 
the U.S. be likely to make a loan if 4 provi 
Russia unless she joined the Bank af y lar 
Fund. ‘ 
The other holdouts among the origi To Bill 1 
signers are New Zealand, Haiti and Li. 
beria. Chances are believed good thal — 
New Zealand eventually will join. Foi y 
countries that did not participate at Bre 


ton Woods have since become members. 
The program, thus, is getting aheal 
So far as the Bank is concerned, the only 
real worry is how the U.S. market wil 
react to its bonds, And Mr. MeCjj , 
thinks he has that situation well in hand. a 
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Bill Sanders is regular. He, too, likes to 
settle the claim of a policyholder—promptly. 


Billis specially trained to carry out Employers 


ab 





simply means one thing—that the man who 
has .bought insurance is entitled to the 
prompt payment of a claim made by him or 
against him for a loss covered by his policy. 
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To make insurance understandable 
Why not ask an Employers Mutuals repre- 
sentative to explain fully how his companies 
can help you solve your insurance problems? 


— Mutuals fundamental policy of operating for That is why Bill and the man who puts in 
the benefit of policyholders. Like practically aa: cite ena aihe aicmmliiasan anidie. a: Or write today—on your business letterhead, 
ined — all E-M claim adjusters, he is directly em- ar ae please—for complete information about the 
ployed by Employers Mutuals. insurance coverage you need 
so Bill is proud of Employers Mutuals—proud for your business or for your- 
Bill knows why Employers Mutuals like to to be a part of this group that is conserva- self. We will include a free 
of ty | pay claims. He knows that prompt settle- tively managed, ably directed, and soundly copy of “A Dictionary of In- 
ids stil ment of claims creates enduring friendship progressive in ideas and ideals. surance Terms” to help make 
m that for his companies. , insurance understandable. 
official “oe And Employers Mutuals are proud of Bill Address: Insurance Information Bureae, 
Cal ¢ all Employers Mutuals people, he wants and all their men like him. The continued , ee oe es Ts 
oe : sng Employers Mutuals of Wausau, Wausau. Wis. 
ac tomake insurance understandable. He knows commendation of fairness and promptness i cae Mutuals Wri 
doll} that fair settlement of claims helps the in settling claims is all they need as evidence intnagteipuansdlmamiiiay 
Bat licyhold bined deakes < i : _ a Public Liability ... Automobile ... Plate Glass... 
Die oe y er understand the un er ying prin- of the valuable service these men perform for Burglary ... Workmen's Compensation . . . Fidelity 
ciples of insurance—a very small investment Employers Mutuals and for E-M policyholders. Bonds .. . Group Health, Accident, Hospitalization 
an to provide protection against the loss of a rae and other casualty insurance... Fire --- Tornado 
k a Because they operate solely for the benefit of ... Extended Coverage ... Inland Marine... and 












very large investment. 


To Bill that underlying purpose of insurance 





their policyholders, Employers Mutuals like 
to pay claims—promptly. 


Home Office: 


allied lines of insurance. All policies are nonassess- 
able. Branch offices in principal cities. Consult your 
telephone directory. 


Established 1935 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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National Payroll Machine at Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport, Conn. je 
E 
Or you might save even more! In any event, you » 
will want to know about the experience of 
Jenkins Bros., makers of the famous Jenkins 
Valves and mechanical rubber goods, who P 
recently wrote us: 8 
“Since the installation of a National Payroll a 
Machine a year and a half ago, we have reduced 
our payroll department costs 30% with greatly ~ 


increased efficiency. Prior to the installation, we 
had great difficulty in meeting the pay date; 
now we have one day and a half per week for 
payroll distribution purposes. 

‘Figures accumulated each week in running F 
the payroll are used to expedite the quarterly 
social security and withholding income tax 
reports. 









““We also use National machines for accounts a 
payable, all distribution work, and stock record e 
keeping. On these same machines, we post our 
general ledger and all subsidiary records.” $ 
These National Payroll Machines prepare a Ss 
pay check, or pay envelope, showing in clear, 
printed figures the gross amount of pay, the Dt 
specific amount of each deduction, and the net ; 
amount of pay. In the same operation, they ” 
simultaneously produce a complete payrol! b 
bes summary and detailed employees’ earning record. it 
| a | whe _ Labor cost analysis can also be carried out on 
* $499 tts i : ‘ th National Payroll Machines 
Aiug 1ese same National Fayro achines. 
Let your National representative study jour 
needs, and then make recommendations. 
The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 
me 
ar 
52 
tt 
Written | 


The National Cash Register Company J wne 6, 


frend of American Business 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


As the business boom goes on, the one sure thing seems to be this: 

The next turn, when it really comes, will be downward, not upward. 
Business activity apparently can't go higher, so sometime it will go down. 
But the persistence of boom forces is quite amazing. 

{ Production and volume of retail trade are holding on a high plateau. They 
have been on that plateau for 5 months, neither rising sharply nor turning down 
sharply. Prices, too, are largely leveled out after a sharp rise. Only in 
building activity is there real sign of downturn, and that is moderate. Yet, at 
some point, maybe in the next month or two, cracks are likely to appear in the 
economic structure, signaling the next move from the present plateau. 

The longer a correction is delayed, the more severe it can be. 











Export increases are giving business its latest shot in the arm. 

Export volume at above $14,000,000,000 in goods alone is at an unheard-of 
peacetime level and probably cannot long be maintained at that annual rate. 

Exports are sustained, however, by a desperate foreign need for U.S. goods. 
European nations, in particular, are prepared to go to almost any length to beg, 

you borrow or to sell assets to obtain the means to buy goods here. 

Even so, there is a time limit on expansion in this field. There is an ap- 
proaching shortage of dollars that probably cannot be headed off by loans or 
gifts of the size that Congress is prepared to approve or that the World Bank 

ll and Monetary Fund are equipped ‘to provide through their machinery. 

ced It is doubtful, too, if net exports, even with adequate financing, would do 
y much more than hold their present levels. Further gains seem improbable. 

You get the story of exports on page 34. 











Dollar squeeze is most acute for big European nations, for Britain, for 
g France, Italy, even for Belgium and Holland and, of course,. for Germany. 

Need for dollars is forcing large-scale liquidation of assets, too. 

Dollars are being obtained at a rate of $4,800,000,000 a year through sales 
of gold and securities, principally by European owners. That can't go on very 
much longer without draining those countries of liquid assets. 
ei Dollars realized through security sales apparently are at a rate of near 

$4,000,000,000 a year, with gold sales making up the difference. Markets for 
securities apparently have reflected some of this foreign liquidation. 
’ Other countries, in fact, are enjoying a double squeeze. Goods are being 
purchased at boom prices. Securities to pay in part for those goods are being 
sacrificed at bear-market prices. Result is that dollar holdings, which have 
been substantial, are tending to fade rapidly in the hands of those nations most 
cord. in need of dollars. Britain, in particular, is heading for trouble. 








Things aren't all as blue as they sometimes seem. 

A tax cut for individuals, for one thing, is possible, if not probable. 

Labor-law changes, limiting union powers, are probable. 

Cuts are being made in appropriations as a sign that Congress is able to 
make a firm effort to get Government finances under control. 

About a 50-50 chance exists that Mr. Truman will veto both a tax-cut bill 
and the bill changing labor laws. The wind seems to be blowing that way. 

Tax reduction probably could not be enacted over a veto. Senate vote of 
52 to 34 in favor of a cut is not large enough to assufe veto overriding. In 
that event, cutting of taxes would be delayed six months to January l. Con- 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





gress, in 1948, would make reduction retroactive to Jan. 1, 1948. 
Labor-law change, if vetoed as probable, appears to command enough votes to 
assure overriding of a veto. Changes are a definite probability. 


















Tax cut, if it should survive, would take effect July 1, and not carry 
back to income earned since the first of this year. 

A_ cut, in that event, would provide straight percentage reductions in tax, 
after the pattern of the Senate bill. If a cut is delayed to next January, a 
host of tax issues will be thrown open again. 

Tax on income of married persons in 9 community-property States wili be 
rather strikingly less than on income of persons in the 39 other States. 

Division of income between husband and wife for tax purposes is not to be 
permitted generally on income earned in 1947. However, tax leaders in Congress 
have given assurance that action to equalize income tax on persons of all of the 
States will head the list of tax problems to be treated in 1948. 

The 5l1-to-29 Senate vote against tax-law change to permit a division of 
income for tax purposes was not a vote against the idea of division. It was a 
vote not to put that idea into effect in this year. 

It is probable that on 1948 income, husband and wife will get the right to 
divide that income between them in figuring their tax. 







































To show what a break is enjoyed by married persons in 9 States: 

At_ $5,000 of taxable income, with a 20 per cent cut, a married couple will 
have $4,392 left after tax, or $30 more than in other States. 

At $10,000, the community-property couple will have $274 more after tax. 

At $15,000, there will be about $600 more after tax in community-property 
States. Senators who earn this amount were impressed by that difference. 

At $30,000, the community-property taxpayer would have $23,167 left, while 
the taxpayer in other States would have $20,424 left after taxes. 

At $50,000, the community-property taxpayer retains $5,000 more than the 
taxpayer in one of the 39 States without community-property laws. 

States with community-property laws insist that their citizens assume prop- 
erty obligations that justify income division for tax purposes. A husband, for 
example, must share his bank account or property ownership with his wife. 
Congress, however, is inclined toward equalizing income taxation. 









































Last-minute struggle over labor-law changes is to be bitter. 

Mr. Truman will be under intense union pressure to use a veto. 

Congress, in event of veto, will be subjected to every pressure that the 
unions can exert to get enough votes to prevent an overriding. Congress also 
will be under every pressure that employers can exert to assure the two-thirds 
vote required to override a veto, if the veto right is exercised. 

Odds are on the side of veto overriding, if that test is required. 

If labor-law changes do weather the pressures that lie ahead..... 

Labor Relations Board--NLRB--in that event will become a judicial agency, 
not a Board that directs enforcement of the changed law. Membership of NLRB 
will be raised to 5 members, including 3 present members. 

A General Counsel of NLRB will become prosecuting officer. The Senate will 
be required to confirm whoever is selected for this job, assuring that the ap- 
pointee will not be biased toward the labor-union viewpoint. 

Enforcement machinery of NLRB will go under the General Counsel. 

What NLRB changes will mean, if made, is outlined on page 30. 





































Farm subsidies, cut sharply by the House, will be partly restored. 
Soil-conservation payments--holdovers from days of crop control--are prob- 
ably to be reduced sharply. Tenant loans, however, loans to help the tenant 
farmer become a farm owner, are likely to be restored. 

The 8,000 revenue agents lopped off by the House are to keep their jobs. 
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Here is a picture that tells the story of auto- 
mobile sales in the eleven Western States. One- 
third of these sales is in the six largest cities. 
The other two-thirds? Don’t guess. Guessing 
can be costly. Look at the records. 

More than two cars out of three are sold 
where seven-tenths of the people /ive ... in the 
Hometown Daily Newspaper Market. And this 
goes for the sales of other commodities. 

That word, /ive is important. These people 


choose to live away from the big-city centers. 








And if you choose to know them, you'll have to 
follow them there. 

No better time or place than around the 
breakfast table or under the evening reading 
lamp. And no better way of getting over to 
them the news of your product than through 
their favorite daily newspaper. They all read 
it, believe in it, and buy what it advertises. In 
fact, the Hometown Daily Newspaper is the 
only advertising medium that really covers this 


valuable Hometown Market. 


Over 90% of the 5,687,000 total circulation of all daily newspapers in the eleven Western 
States is confined to the city and the retail trading zones in which they are published. 
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THis WEST 
MARKET 1S 
GREATEST SALES 
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For complete information write to 


Hometown Daily Newspaper Publishers— 625 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California 

















Senators Byrd and George: Leaders in Conservative Coalition 
... Clair Wilcox’s Uphill Fight for a World Trade Agreement 


Two stanch, old-line Democrats are 
leading the Senate battle for budget cut- 
ting. They are challenging Republicans to 
make more economies, to hold up tax re- 
ductions until certain that the budget is 
in shape to warrant them, and to trim 
down the public debt. 

They are calling for an open bipartisan 
coalition on fiscal affairs. On tax, labor 
and appropriation measures, they are help- 
ing to roll up such big Senate majorities 
as to make it doubtful that vetoes by 
President Truman would be sustained. 
From 10 to 15 Southern Democrats 
usually break away from Senator Alben 
W. Barkley, of Kentucky, the titular Mi- 
nority Leader, to follow the pair. 
> Senator Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, is 
the economy expert of the team. He has 
been hacking away at federal spending 
for 10 years as chairman of a special com- 
mittee created to watch nonessential ex- 
penditures. Senator Byrd offered to resign 
the chairmanship after the Republicans 
won control of Congress, but the Repub- 
lican leaders neither replied to his letter 
nor appointed a new chairman. He still 
heads the committee and is in command 
of a vast array of governmental statistics. 
> Senator Walter F. George, of Georgia, 
is the tax expert. He has back of him 
many years of experience on the Senate 
Finance Committee. He was chairman of 
that Committee when the 
framed the tax measures that 
publicans are trying to cut now. 

In political philosophy, the two re- 
flect the views of all but a handful of the 


Democrats 


the Re- 
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SENATOR BYRD & FEDERAL AGENCY DIRECTORY 
. .. the team’s economy expert 


Southern Senators. They want a balanced 
budget. They are opposed to governmental 
control of private business. They want 
curbs put on union-labor activities. And, 


as advocates of this point of view, 
Senators George and Byrd are spokes- 
men for a tight new coalition that is 
giving the Republicans the whiphand 
in the Senate. 

Without this help, the Republican 


leadership often would find itself unable 
to put over the appropriation cuts and 


—Acme 


SENATOR GEORGE & BUDGET VOLUME 
- .. the team’s tax expert 




















the labor legislation that it wants fn 
the Senate. The voting margin is thm 
there. Counting the absence of Seni ¢ ¢ e 
Theodore G. Bilbo, of Mississippi, 
Democrat, the Republicans need to lef 
only four of their votes to be beaten ¥ 
the Democrats on any issue, if the Den 





onl 


crats stick together. And there are fu} 

four to six Republicans who often sf for | 
across the party line. | di 

But, to offset the loss of four votes ir 

their ranks, the Republicans have # We p 
coalition led by the Senators from ‘ie Nay 
ginia and Georgia. It is operating on ape | 
priation bills, and on the tax and lab with ¢ 
measures that now are moving toward tf to pre 


White House. 

Bipartisan policy. Senator Byrd 
posed bluntly that the two parties achi 
a bipartisan policy for retrenchment 
economy. This, he should be tf 
foundation stone upon which to buili 
bipartisan foreign policy. 

The Virginia Senator does not sf} 
that President Truman’s budget cannot 
cut. He criticizes the Republicans form 
agreeing on a spending ceiling and sf 
it should be possible for Republicans’ 
vote with at least some of the Demo 
for economy. 

Senator Byrd puts economy at thei 
of his list of things for the Governnt 
to achieve. He voted against the 7 
reduction bill because he was not 
that budget economies would be matt! 

i wre 
warrant such cuts. He wants debt ety 
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DELUXE BENCHES OF STEEL 













Tq LINE DESIGNED SPECIALLY 
ior UTILITY and LONG LIFE... 


Yet with a thought for attractiveness at the same 
fime. ‘‘Hallowell’’ DeLuxe Line Work Benches of 
Steel are always ready to meet the broadening 
demonds of industry. They are furnished with 
one-piece smooth steel tops, or Masonite Tempered 
Presdwood cemented over steel. Serviceable drawers 
ond heavy, adjustable, steel shelves. Bottom shelf 
flanged to floor level and set-in to give toe room. 

Write for ‘‘Hallowell’‘ Catalog of Shop Equip- 
ment of Steel. 

“Unbrako” and “‘Hallowell’’ Products are sold 
entirely through distributors. 













Over 44 Years in Business 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 734 
Boston @ Chicago @ Detroit e Indianapolis 
St. Louis e@ San Francisco 
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workers and cut spending all along the 
line. 

Background. Being all but politically 
impregnable, Senator Byrd votes his own 
mind. He heads a powerful political or- 
ganization which for more than two dec- 
ades State. 
Its great strength lies in rural areas. In 
1946, for the first time in his political life, 
the Senator had opposition in the primary. 
His opponent had the backing of CIO's 
Political Action Committee. Senator Byrd 
won by a margin of-not quite 2 to 1. 

It is no accident that Senator Byrd has 
a bent for economy in Government. That 
has been a creed with him since his youth. 
At 15, he left Shenandoah Valley Academy 
to fight off insolvency for a newspaper his 
father had acquired as a fee for legal 


has been dominant in his 


services. The Senator still owns the news- 





SENATOR BARKLEY 
... the Solid South showed cracks 


paper. And through the vears he has won 
the title of the world’s largest individual 
apple grower. He raises a million bushels 
a year in his orchards, 1 per cent of all 
grown in the United States. 

Senator George is no less an advocate 
of budget-balancing fiscal policy than is 
Senator Byrd. He bore the brunt of the 
work of getting the high wartime tax 
rates enacted. At one time, he suggested 
that a sales tax might be the only way of 
reaching 9.000.000 nontaxpaying 
citizens. 

But the Georgia Senator is not opposed 
either to the plan to cut taxes or to the 
form of the Republican bill. He long has 
been committed to a tax-reduction pro- 
gram. But he urged that the measure be 
delayed by the Senate until mid-June to 
make certain that the budget will warrant 


some 


such action. 
This cautious approach is in keeping 
with the judicial temperament of Senator 


| 








famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ Why put up with the 
torture of aching back mus- 
cles whenever you exercise 
too strenuously! You can 
get real relief—and soon! 
Help nature feed them a 
supply of fresh blood for 
renewed energy. You see, 
tired muscles are often 
famished muscles—your 
unusual exercise has burned 
up their nourishment re- 
quired for your work. But 
rub those muscles with fa- 
mous Absorbine Jr. and you 
step up your lIccal circulation. 
Fresh blood supplies fresh nour- 
ishment and at the same time 
helps carry away irritating fa-| 
tigue acids. Get Absorbine Jr. 
today—this famous formula of rare 
medicinal herbs and other scientific- 
ally chosen ingredients from many 
lands. Help tired muscles be- 
come supple again. At all drug- 
stores, $1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


-ah! my Absorbine Js 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 


effective. 


ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
24th &NSts.,N.W., Washington7,D.C 

















AtlasCorporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of Atlas Corporation, pay- 
able June 20, 1947, to holders of 
such stock of record at the close of 
business May 28, 1947 


Wa ter A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
May 15, 1947. 





























She Priceless Beauty of a Heallhy Tree 





@ There is no nobler sight in nature 
than a fine, well cared for tree... 
no more satisfying background for a 
proud home than a setting of such trees. 
But trees, like humans, can become 
run-down or undernourished. They are 
attacked by diseases and insect pests. 
And, unlike humans, trees cannot 
seek shelter from damaging storms, 
lightning and wind. Your trees need 


skilled care...the kind they can get from 
a visit, once or twice a year, by Davey 
Tree Surgeons. Davey men are trained 
men, experts in diagnosing tree troubles. 
They have the knowledge and equip- 
ment to do what needs to be done, quickly. 
with skill and intelligence. Davey Tree 
Service is readily available to you; just 
ask our local representative to stop by 
and give you his recommendations. 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY - KENT, OHIO 


MARTIN L. DAVEY, Jr., PRESIDENT 
THREE GENERATIONS OF TREE SAVING SERVICE 
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Nearly all subscribers to this 
magazine buy voluntarily. No 
salesmen call on them. They 


send in their checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers because 
they know that such highly 


voluntary subscription meth- 


ods mean interested readers. 


The United States News 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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George. Unlike Senator Byrd, why 
political path brought him through } 
State Legislature and the Governor’s na, 
sion before he came to Washington, Sq 
tor George traveled the judicial road, 

The Georgia Senator was a judge on th 
trial courts, the appellate court and th 
Supreme Court of his State. He left 4, 
latter to fill the seat of the late Senaty 
Thomas Watson, by appointment, ya 
has been re-elected regularly ever sing 
Only two men now in the Senate hay 
been there longer than he. 

Senator George takes pride in the fy 
that his father was a tenant farmer, 
himself, did his share of farm chores x 
a boy. But, in the Senate, he is a defende 
of private enterprise, and he was a ky 
figure in Mr. Roosevelt’s purge campaig 
of 1938. The President went to Georg; 
to make a speech against him. Afterwarj 
the Senator gravely shook hands wit 
Mr. Roosevelt and accepted the challeng 
He was re-elected. 

Senator George voted for many of th 
New Deal bills. But he voted against th 
Supreme Court bill, the Wage and How 
law, and a ban on utility holding firms. 

By the time Mr. Truman came int 
office, the Senator’s relations with th 
White House again were friendly. Senate 
George was seriously considered for th 
post of Secretary of Treasury when Henn 
Morgenthau, Jr., left Washington. 

In the present maneuvering, the Se 
ators from Virginia and Georgia often hol 
the votes that can beat the Administ 
tion. This may be the case in any veto? 
the tax and labor bills. They are key fz 
ures in a new coalition. 


la 


TARIFF-CUT CHAMPION 


> Clair Wilcox and his U.S. delegatia 
face the prospect of leaving the Genew 
conference with emptier hands than wh 
they arrived. Congress’s attitude on ta 
iffs threatens not only to undermine } 
world trade organization, but to crppe 
the reciprocal trade program as well. 
Mr. Wilcox, as deputy chief of the dee 
gation, opened the conference armed wi 
a list of tariff concessions that he was pr 
pared to offer other countries. He hop 
to wring equivalent concessions from I’ 
other countries, and then to use thee 
concessions as a lever to force acceptal 
of an International Trade Organization 
The got unde 


way, however, than Congress began ma 


conference no sooner 
ing gestures to raise the tariff on wo 
Under Secretary of State William (i 
ton, head of the U.S. delegation at b 
neva, rushed home to do what he © 
with Congress, but the House promp! 
approved a 50 per cent in wo 
duties. To top this gesture, the chairmal 
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of the House Ways and Means Comm! 
tee then warned that, if Congress did 
like concessions proposed by Mr. Wile 
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tariffs could be restored quickly by special 


we Geneva, Congress began to get 
more attention than the U.S. delegates. 
The feeling began to spread among other 
delegates that the U.S. group was talking 
yithout authority, and that U.S. proposals 
wuld be nothing more than doubtful prom- 
es, The Australian delegate pointedly 
went home to discuss the situation with 


jis Government. Nine tenths of Australia’s 


foreign sales are in wool. 
The Australian gesture, in turn, threat- 





CLAIR WILCOX 
... Congress got more attention 


ens to carry other members of the British 
Empire along. Never too enthusiastic about 
scaling down Empire-preference duties, 
Britain and the dominions now have an 
excuse to back away. Without Britain, the 
whole scheme topples. 

The only encouraging element in the 
picture is the fact that the world is short 
of dollars with which to buy U.S. goods. 
The soundest method of putting dollars 
into foreign hands is to allow other coun- 
tries to earn dollars by selling goods to 
the United States. This Mr. Wilcox prom- 
ised to do by lowering U.S. duties on 
thousands of items. 

Facts, however, have failed to aid Mr. 
Wileox before. In 1930, when a professor 
at Swarthmore, he started the movement 
that persuaded 1,028 economists to peti- 
tion President Hoover to veto the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff bill. The economists argued 
factually that a tariff war would follow. 
The bill was signed. 

Subsequent developments strengthened 
Mr. Wileox’s views on tariffs, and he is 
the architect of the International Trade 
Charter that is now before the Geneva 
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conference. A general reduction of tariff 


| appears to be as remote as in 1930. 
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On the right track 


Any move that restores freight cars to service quickly 
is beneficial today. With prompt turn-around and fast repairs, 
the carriers try to stretch their equipment. Shippers 
help through efficient loading and unloading. Whichever 
problem is yours, chances are you can give it a literal 
lift with Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope and 
Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 


% These stout tools have stamina and something more. 
Through patented preforming and braiding, a traditionally- 
tough wire rope acquires new flexibility .. . higher resistance 

to fatigue . . . greater manageability. Time-saving 
Preformed Yellow Strand and Yellow Strand Braided Slings 
are readily available. Let both aid you in keeping 
handling operations on the right track. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: N w York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ec BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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famished muscles 
wiin fresh blood! 


@ It’s no fun to have hip 
muscles torment you with 
pain after unusual exer- 
cise. But you can dosome- 
thing about it! Help na- 
ture feed them a supply 
of fresh blood for re- 
newed energy. You see, 
tired muscles are often 
famished muscles—your 
extra exercise has burned 
up their nourishment re- 
quired for work. But rub 
those muscles with famous 
Absorbine Jr. and you step 
up your local circulation. 
Fresh blood supplies fresh 
nourishment and at the same 
time helps carry away ir- 
ritating fatigue acids. Get 
Absorbine Jr. today—this fa- 
mous formulaofrare medicinal 
herbs and other scientifically 
chosen ingredients from many 
lands. Help tired muscles be- 
come supple again. You feel 
relaxed and ready to go. At all 
drugstores, $1.25 a bottle. 
W.F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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As you sit and read this impor- 
tant news of national affairs, 
may we remind you that 
two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand other subscribers 
are doing exactly the same 


thing. 


Advertisers in this magazine 
each week realize the full sig- 
nificance of such an important 


audience. 


The United States News 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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HOW BRITISH BUYERS WILL PAY 


Dollars are about to be available on 
demand to sellers of goods to Great Brit- 
ain. After July 15, they. can ask for, and 
receive, dollars instead of pounds. Then 
the dollars can be used to buy goods from 
the United States. In the past, Britain 
could insist that the sellers take pounds, 
which often could be turned only into 
British goods. 

Many persons expected that there would 
be a delay in putting into effect this pro- 
vision of the British loan agreement. But 
Britain is not asking for a postponement. 
And there are no signs that she intends to 
do so at the last minute. 

Who can get dollars for British 

pounds after July 15? 

Exporters who sell goods to Britain after 
that time. American exporters and others 
can get payment in dollars on deals after 
July 15, under terms of the U.S. loan to 
Britain last summer. 


What about transactions completed 
before July 15? 
They do not have to be paid in dollars, 
though American exporters usually get 
dollars now. Britain still can make pay- 
ment in pounds for transactions before 
July 15, which is the first anniversary of 
the approval of the loan agreement. Dol- 
lars can be demanded on sales after that. 


Can old debts be collected in dollars? 
No. There is no provision that these must 
be paid except in pounds. And firms or 
individuals who have pounds backed up 
in England from past transactions are not 
assured of an early payment in dollars. 
Can Americans collect dollars on 
British investments? 

This already can be done in the case of 
dividends, rents and such. But Americans 
cannot demand dollars, either now or 
after July 15, on the sale of investments, 
such as stocks, bonds or real estate. They 
must take payment in pounds. 


Can withdrawals of deposits in Brit- 
ish banks be in dollars? 

The new arrangement does not require 

that banks make such payments in dollars. 

Deposits are payable only in pounds for 

the time being. 


Will Britain still control dollar spend- 
ing by other nations? 
No. This control, through the wartime 
“dollar pool” arrangement, must end July 
15. Under this arrangement the British 
dominions and territories (except Canada 
and Newfoundland) and several other 
countries mostly in the Middle East 
pooled their dollars in London. Then 





dollars were rationed to each member », 
tion for buying goods from the Units 
States according to needs. Where possiij, 
the countries bought from one anoth 
rather than from the United States, Th 
British loan agreement wipes out {hip 
dollar-pool arrangement on July 15, 4y 
the countries that formerly paid th: 
dollars into the pool will be able , 
spend them in the United States with: 
restrictions. 


Also on July 15, Britain agrees not ; 
place any restrictions on the spending d 
pounds received by other countries thy 
sell goods to Britain. Heretofore, she hy 
had agreements with a number of ey, 
tries in Europe and South America, undy 
which these pounds could be spent for pu: 
chases only in Britain and other sterlit. 
area countries. After July 15, the pound 
received by other countries can be ture 
into dollars and spent to buy goods fron 
the United States. 


Where will Britain get the needep 
dollars? 

They will come from the $3,750,000, 
loan granted by the U.S. last summer; 
they are not earned by British exports! 
this country. If that loan runs out, Bi 
ain then will be able for a time to dur 
on the International Monetary Fund as: 
means of protecting the pound. She migii 
even get loans from the World Bank thi 
would, indirectly, help to ease her suppl 
of dollars. There are no negotiations ¢ 
this time for another U.S. loan after th 
present one is used up. 


Isn‘t Britain earning enough dolla 
to pay? 

No, not at this time. Up to now, she hw 
drawn $1,750.000,000 from the U.S. low 
Withdrawals are expected to reach abo 
$2,000,000,000 by the end of the first yer 
of the loan on July 15. Thus, Britain’ 
using up dollars more rapidly than we 
expected. And she is. selling in th 
United States, and earning: dollars, at 
rate much below her outgo of dollar 
even before the expected increase in ¢ 
mand after July 15. 


Will all countries demand dollars ft 
exports? 

No. In many cases Britain still wil ® 
able to pay for her imports in pounds. 4! 
some exporters will want to be paid in 
currencies of other countries, rather tl 
in American dollars. Where Great Brita! 
exports more to a country than * 
buys from it, there usually will be "§ 
expenditure of dollars. The trade balanet 

will be in Britain’s favor, with no Py 
ment of dollars required. 
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pam TRAILER COMPANY 
was organized in Edgerton, 
Wisconsin, on May 1, 1917. Its 
first plant was an old wagon works. 
Its first trailer was a two-wheeler 
of one-cow capacity. 

Thirty years and two wars later, 
the company has grown to include 
modern factories at Edgerton and 
Stoughton, Wisconsin. The newly 
enlarged Edgerton plant has 
400,000 square feet of floor space 
and its own foundry, forge, and 
machine shops. From the begin- 
ning, Highway Trailers have been 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 
General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at Edgerton, Wis. « Stoughton, Wis. 


Commercial Truck Trailers * Earth Boring Machines 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 





30 yours of, 


Highway Trailer Progress! 


manufactured rather than being 
merely assembled. 

During 30 years of continuous 
trailer manufacturing, Highway 
Trailer engineering standards have 
always been of the highest. There 
has never been any compromise 
with quality. Today, on every 
U. S. highway, Highway Trailers 
are breezing along in every type 
of motor transport service, earning 
profits for their owners. Write to- 
day for illustrated color booklets. 
Learn why it pays to let your 
next trailers be Highways! 





This four-wheel Highway Trailer 
was an early model built for 
National Tea Co. Note the con- 
trast with the new Highway 
Trailer, one of the fleet recently 
delivered to National Tea Co. 


This was the first Highway Trailer 
with a rated capacity of one cow. 
Sold at the county fair in 1917, it 
is still in use. 
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CIO for Repeal of Wagner Act? . . . Hitch in Fincing 
Greek-Aid Director . . . British-Soviet Barter Plan 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
is losing the hold on the Republican 
Senate that James Byrnes had as his 
predecessor, due to Secretary Mar- 
shall’s failure to pay more respectful 
attention to Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg, chairman of the powerful For- 
eign Relations Committee. 


kkk 


Senator Vandenberg of late has dis- 
covered that his contacts in the State 
Department tend to come through 
officials two or three or more grades 
down from the top. 


x *k * 


Will Clayton, Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, is discour- 
aged over the prospect for broad inter- 
national agreement to reduce tariffs 
and other trade barriers. Mr. Clayton 
finds that other nations are highly 
skeptical about U.S. readiness to 


open its markets wide to foreign goods 


once world industry is revived. 
KK 


President Truman, after putting 
pressure on Congress to vote aid for 
Greece and Turkey not later than 
March 31, was unable himself, two 
months after that date, to make up 
his mind on a man to administer the 
aid program. Members of Mr. Tru- 
man’s Cabinet found that several of 
their suggestions for an administrator 
were passed over. 


xk & 


Herbert Hoover, former President, is 
beginning to exercise more influence 
on issues of foreign policy as they are 
affected by Congress than is President 
Truman or Secretary Marshall. 


xk * 


A deal is cooking between Britain and 
Russia in which Britain will trade ma- 
chinery for Russian grain and timber. 
The Russians are counting on a big 
grain harvest in 1947, and intend to 
use some of it for trading purposes. 


kkk 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is being criticized by some 


56 


other officials for specifying that re- 
lief shipments abroad should be half 
flour and half unmilled wheat, instead 
of one third flour and two thirds 
wheat. In Europe, 85 per cent of the 
grain is used in flour, while in U.S. 
only 72 per cent is milled into flour. 
The difference represents a lot of food 
that Europeans might have. 


xk *& 


Sam Rayburn, former Speaker of the 
House and close friend of Mr. Tru- 
man, is making the flat prediction 
that any plan to cut taxés on 1947 
individual incomes will be vetoed by 
the President and that the veto will 
not be overridden in Congress. 


xk k 


The President is giving labor leaders 
no clue to whether he will veto the 
bill making changes in the labor laws 
that soon will be sent to him by Con- 
gress. White House officials who have 
been right in the past insist that Mr. 
Truman will accept changes in labor 
laws without a veto. 


x KK 


Some important labor leaders are 
making a prediction that CIO un- 
ions, before long, will be demanding 
repeal of the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act, if Congress makes the changes 
in that Act that now seem probable. 
CIO officials fear that a new Labor 
Board to administer the Act will use 
its powers to make life miserable for 
unions and their leaders. 


xk & 


Tom Dewey, New York’s Governor, 
is starting to make trips to Washing- 
ton to confer on issues of national 
policy with leading members of Con- 
gress. Governor Dewey is coming 
under some pressure to speak out on 
issues of national policy in order to 
sell the idea that he understands those 
issues, 


kkk 


President Truman will refuse to cater 
to the far-left wing of the Democratic 
Party in seeking re-election in 1948. 
Left-wing pressure is currently grow- 


ing, with threat of a third-party hy 
if Mr. Truman fails to veer let 
center on foreign policy and leh 
policy. 

kk & q 
John McCloy, president of the . 
World Bank, is beginning to feel 
same State Department pressure f 
strictly political loans to nati 
abroad that William McChesn 
Martin, Jr., president of the Expog 
Import Bank, has felt on occasion} 
the past. George Marshall, as Seer 
tary of State, retains the same id 
that loans should be available f 
political purposes that he had whe 
he was Ambassador to China, 


x * = 


Strong resistance is developing insi 
the management of the World Bs 
to a proposal for a rather large dey 
opment loan to be made to China 


x wk * 


David Lilienthal, Chairman of th 
Atomic Energy Commission, is if 
sisting that employes of that Com 
mission—-particularly _ scientist: 

through another thorough screeninff 
by the FBI. i 


kk 


Economists who played a big patti 
shaping National Government poli 
during the New Deal days now com 
plain that generals are doing th 
shaping of policy, even in fields 
economics about which they 
only foggy ideas. The use of geneti 
in policy-making fields that involnf 
understanding of economics is bf 
coming more common. 


xkxrk 


The State Department’s fight agai 
standardizing arms among Westet 
Hemisphere countries collapsed whet 
George Marshall, former Army Chié 
of Staff, became Secretary of Std 
The Army viewpoint then prevail 
Opponents of standardization 0 
tended money could be put to bem 
use if spent for other purposes thai 
purchasing new arms for 
American armies. 
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